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On  the  way  to  his  installation  as  the  University  of  Toronto’s  15th  president.  Professor  Naylor  shares  a 
moment  of  levity  with  his  colleagues  in  the  academic  procession  outside  Convocation  Hall  Nov.  1. 


Naylor  Takes  the  Helm 

Former  medical  dean  and  vice-provost  becomes  15th  president 


U of  T 

Tops  in 
Maclean’s 
Ranking 

By  Steven  de  Sousa 

The  University  of  Toronto 
has  taken  the  top  spot  in  the 
annual  Maclean’s  university  rank- 
ings for  the  12  th  consecutive  year. 

Overall,  U of  T tied  with 
McGill  University  for  first  place 
among  medical-doctora’  univer- 
sities, followed  by  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  Queen’s 
University.  U of  T also  earned  top 
spot  in  the  magazine’s  national 
reputational  survey,  ranking  first 
in  the  Best  Overall  and  Leaders  of 
Tomorrow  categories. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  out- 
standing performance  of  our  fac- 
ulty, students  and  staff  recognized 
through  another  top  ranking 
in  Maclean’s  magazine,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “This 
year’s  survey  underscores  our  tra- 
dition of  excellence  in  teaching 
and  research  but  also  highlights 
areas  where  we  could  do  better.” 
The  Maclean’s  analysis  confirms 
what  the  university  has  observed 
through  other  means  such  as  the 
results  of  the  National  Survey  on 
Student  Engagement,  Naylor  said. 
Generally,  U of  T does  particularly 
well  in  its  academic  programs; 
however,  these  studies  also 
reflect  the  challenges  that  larger 
universities  face,  particularly  in 
making  students  feel  welcome. 

“While  I’m  very  pleased  with 
the  overall  results,  we  also  have  to 
pay  attention  to  the  feedback 
we’re  getting  on  student  experi- 
ence.” Naylor  added.  “That’s 
why  we’ve  made  improving  the 
student  experience  — while 
maintaining  the  best  standards  for 
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By  Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  FACULTY, 
staff  and  students  joined  five 
former  U of  T presidents  and 
other  friends  of  the  university  in 
greeting  President  David  Naylor 
with  a warm  and  sustained  ova- 
tion during  his  formal  installation 
ceremony  in  Convocation  Hall 
Nov.  7. 

Naylor,  smiling  and  relaxed 
throughout  the  two-hour  ceremony, 
used  his  installation  address  to 
reiterate  his  commitment  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  U of  T’s 
70,000  students. 

“Our  strength  is  in  our  stu- 
dents,” Naylor  said.  “And  our 
students  are  extraordinary.  That  is 
why  enhancing  the  student 
experience  is  the  No.  1 priority  in 
the  university’s  strategic  plan  and 
why  it  is  my  No.  1 personal  prior- 
ity.” In  a move  symbolic  of  this 
pledge,  students  Husain 
Aborghodieh,  Holly  Andrews- 
Taylor  and  Mahadeo  Sukhai, 
members  of  Governing  Council, 
assisted  Naylor  in  donning  his 
new  robes  and  cap  of  office. 

Naylor’s  address  touched  on  sever- 
al strategies  he  plans  to  employ  in  ful- 
filling the  university’s  commitment 


to  students,  which  include  creating 
manageable  and  friendly  neigh- 
bourhoods for  students;  widening 
the  university’s  partnerships  with 
businesses,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  alumni;  instituting  uni- 
versity-wide teaching  awards  to 
recognize  outstanding  faculty;  and 
offering  undergraduate  students 
more  opportunities  to  participate 
in  research. 

He  also  addressed  the  exciting 
opportunities  made  possible  part- 
ly because  of  recent  increases  in 
government  funding  at  both  the 
provincial  and  federal  levels.  With 
enthusiasm,  Naylor  acknowl- 
edged the  Ontario  government’s 
$6. 2-billion  five-year  investment 
in  universities  and  colleges  as  well 
as  the  federal  government’s 
investment  in  university-based 
research. 

“Our  governments  made  these 
investments  because  our  leaders 
now  understand  the  importance  of 
university  education  and  research 
as  drivers  of  the  nation’s  growth,” 
he  said.  “This  university’s  increas- 
ingly international  and  multi- 
cultural student  population  is  also 
an  enormous  asset  for  Canada 
in  today’s  borderless  world.” 

These  sentiments  were  echoed 


by  representatives  from  all  three 
levels  of  government  who  extended 
their  congratulations.  James 
Bartleman,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ontario;  Bill  Graham,  federal 
minister  of  national  defence; 
Christopher  Bentley,  Ontario’s 
minister  of  training,  colleges  and 
universities;  and  Toronto  mayor 
David  Miller  all  took  part  in  the 
installation  ceremony. 

“U  of  T is  grounded  in 
Toronto,”  Miller  said.  “David 
Naylor  has  already  demonstrated 
his  understanding  of  the  complex 
role  a city-based  university  plays 
in  fostering  a rich  cultural 
environment  and  I look  forward 
to  creating  a city-building 
partnership  with  him.” 

Other  participants  in  the  after- 
noon’s proceedings  included 
Chancellor  Vivienne  Poy;  Rose 
Patten,  chair  of  Governing 
Council;  student  Coralie 
D’Souza;  Paul  Davenport,  presi- 
dent and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario; 
Brian  Burchell,  president  of  the 
U of  T Alumni  Association;  Rosie 
Parnass,  director  of  organiza- 
tional and  staff  development; 
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Teaching 
Award  to 

Recognize 

Excellence 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 

PROFESSORS  WHO  HAVE  MADE  A 
career  commitment  to  excel- 
lent and  innovative  teaching  will 
now  be  eligible  for  the  first-ever 
university-wide  teaching  award 
and  membership  in  the  Teaching 
Academy  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

In  his  Nov.  7 installation 
address,  President  David  Naylor 
placed  a renewed  emphasis  on 
teaching  at  U of  T,  promising  stu- 
dents that  the  university  would 
“recognize,  support  and  reward 
effective  teaching  as  never 
before.” 

To  achieve  those  goals,  the 
university  is  establishing  the 
Teaching  Academy  to  recognize 
excellence  in  teaching,  research 
in  teaching  and  the  integration  of 
teaching  and  research. 

“The  Teaching  Academy  will 
celebrate  the  wealth  of  innovative 
teaching  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,”  Naylor  said. 
“Recognizing  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  excellent  teaching  reflects 
the  university’s  renewed  commit- 
ment to  providing  a rich  and 
exceptional  student  experience.” 
“Promotion  and  recognition  of 
great  teaching  is  essential  to  the 
Stepping  Up  priority  of  enhanc- 
ing the  student  experience,” 
said  Professor  Vivek  Goel, 
vice-president  and  provost. 

The  academy  will  comprise 
winners  of  the  newly  created 
President’s  Teaching  Award  who 
will  be  recognized  for  accom- 
plishments including  excellence 
in  the  classroom,  innovation  in 
the  development  and  delivery  of 
the  curriculum,  publication  of 
textbooks,  books  or  articles  on 
pedagogy,  participation  in  major 
conferences  or  meetings  relating 
to  pedagogy  and  national  or 
international  recognition. 

Members  of  the  Teaching 
Academy  will  occasionally  con- 
vene to  discuss  matters  relevant  to 
teaching  and  offer  advice  to  both 
the  vice-president  and  provost  and 
the  director  of  the  office  of  teaching 
advancement.  Any  member  of  the 
academy  may  be  asked  to  deliver 
one  public  lecture  each  year  or 
address  convocation. 

“The  university  is  recognizing,  in 
an  institutional  way,  the  centrality 
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IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


SEVEN  RECEIVE  CFI  FUNDING 

Seven  U of  T initiatives  received  a total  of  $1.6  million  from  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation’s  New  Opportunities  Fund  (NOF)  in 
grants  CFI  announced  Nov.  7.  U of  T recipients  in  this  round  of  fund- 
ing are:  Christopher  Beck  (mechanical  and  industrial  engineering,  com- 
puter science),  Brian  Ciruna  (medical  genetics  and  microbiology, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children),  Tenley  Conway  (geography,  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga),  Kate  Mclean  (psychology,  UTM),  Helen 
McNeill  (medical  genetics  and  microbiology,  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute),  Yu  Sun  (mechanical  and  industrial  engineering, 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  and  Biomedical  Engineering)  and  Kevin  Truong 
(electrical  and  computer  engineering,  IBBME).  The  announcement 
marks  the  completion  of  the  NOF  program,  which  has  helped  recruit 
more  than  3,000  researchers  to  Canada  since  its  inception  in  1998.  The 
program  will  be  replaced  by  CFTs  $300-million  Leaders  Opportunity 
Fund,  which  aims  to  build  on  the  successes  of  the  NOF,  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  Infrastructure  Fund  and  the  CFI  Career  Awards. 

PROVOST  SEEKS  INPUT  ON  ENROLMENT 

In  light  of  an  anticipated  increase  in  graduate  enrolment  of  14,000 
students  provincewide  by  2009,  Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice-president 
and  provost,  is  seeking  input  from  the  U of  T community  on  how  best 
to  expand  graduate  enrolment,  both  university-wide  and  within  indi- 
vidual faculties  and  departments.  The  increase  is  part  of  the  provincial 
governments  Reaching  Higher  plan;  since  U of  T currently  enrols  one- 
third  of  the  provinces  graduate  students,  the  government  will  undoubt- 
edly look  to  the  university  to  provide  a number  of  these  additional  grad- 
uate opportunities.  The  provosts  discussion  paper,  available  online  at 

http://www.provost.utoronto.ca/English/Reports.html,  outlines  the 

opportunities  and  challenges  of  increasing  the  number  of  graduate 
students  at  U of  T.  Input  should  be  provided  to  Professor  Goel  at 
provost@utoronto.ca  by  Nov  15  in  order  to  be  considered  during 
Nov.  17  discussions  with  principals  and  deans.  These  discussions 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  university’s  feedback  to  the 
minister  of  training,  colleges  and  universities. 

CONDOMINIUM  PROPOSAL  WITHDRAWN 

The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  has  withdrawn  the  zoning  application 
that  would  have  permitted  a 46-storey  mixed  use  condominium  tower 
on  the  site  of  the  McLaughlin  Planetarium.  In  a statement  released  to 
media  Nov.  7,  ROM  cited  the  lack  of  public  support  for  the  proposal  as 
the  reason  for  the  withdrawal.  The  proposed  Queen’s  Park  site  develop- 
ment would  have  overlooked  the  music  and  law  faculties  as  well  as 
Philosopher’s  Walk  and  would  have  required  a change  from  the 
institutional  zoning  that  designates  the  precinct.  The  sale  of  the 
condominiums  was  expected  to  generate  funds  for  the 
museum’s  $220-million  expansion,  Renaissance  ROM. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

"The  Bulletin  shall  be  a University-wide  newspaper  for  faculty  and  staff  with  a dual  mandate: 

1 . To  convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University  position  on  important 
matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  statements  by  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
administration. 

2.  It  shall  also  publish  campus  news,  letters  and  responsible  opinion  and  report  on 
events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from  all  sides.” 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council,  Feb.  3,  1988 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  George  Elliott  Clarke  of  English  is  one 
of  15  to  receive  Planet  Africa  Awards,  given  to  recog- 
nize deserving  individuals,  organizations,  businesses 
and  agencies  that  make  a profound  difference  in  the 
lives  of  people  of  African  heritage.  Clarke,  the  author 
of  numerous  poetry  works,  a screenplay  and  a dis- 
cussion of  African-Canadian  writers  in  Canada, 
received  the  African  Renaissance  Award  at  a gala  cel- 
ebration Oct.  15  at  the  Sheraton  Parkway  Hotel  in 
Toronto.  Clarke  also  received  the  Faculty  Award  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Black  Alumni  Association 
at  a gala  dinner  Oct.  21  at  89  Chestnut  to  celebrate 
the  accomplishments  of  black  alumni  as  well  as  the 
accomplishments  of  individuals  who  continue  to 
serve  the  black  community. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  John  Frank  of  public  health  sciences  is 
the  recipient  of  the  Honorary  Life  Membership 
Award  of  the  Canadian  Public  Health  Association, 
given  for  exceptional  excellence  as  an  educator, 
researcher  or  practitioner  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  Frank  received  the  award  Sept.  19  at  an 
awards  luncheon  during  the  association’s  annual 
conference  in  Ottawa.  The  Canadian  Public  Health 
Association  is  a national,  independent,  not-for-profit 
voluntary  association  representing  public  health  in 
Canada  with  links  to  the  international  public  health 
community. 

Professor  Timothy  Hughes  of  the  Banting  and  Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research,  one  of  Canada’s 
brightest  young  cancer  researchers  with  an  interna- 
tional reputation  for  innovation  in  molecular  biology 
and  genome  science,  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada’s  Terry  Fox 
Young  Investigator  Award.  The  award,  given  to 
promising  young  investigators  doing  outstanding 
basic  laboratory  work,  honours  Terry  Fox  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Terry  Fox  Foundation. 

Professor  Kathleen  Pritchard  of  medicine,  who  has 
played  an  instrumental  role  in  clinical  breast  cancer 
research  over  the  last  25  years,  is  this  year’s  recipient 
of  the  O.  Harold  Warwick  Prize  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  Canada.  The  prize,  given  to  a sci- 
entist whose  research  has  had  a major  impact  on  can- 
cer control  in  Canada,  is  named  after  Warwick,  a 
pioneering  researcher  in  cancer  control  and  treat- 
ment, and  is  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Cancer 
Society. 

Professor  Peter  Singer  of  the  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Dales  Award  for 
medical  research,  established  in  1991  by  the  U of  T’s 
life  sciences  committee  to  honour  a U of  T investiga- 
tor of  outstanding  caliber  whose  research  has  had  a 


substantive  impact  in  the  areas  of  clinical,  community 
or  basic  health  research.  The  prize  comes  with  a 
$50,000  award  that  may  be  used  towards  the  direct 
costs  of  research  over  a three-year  period.  Singer  is 
also  the  2005  recipient  of  the  Yale  University  Award 
of  Excellence  in  Bioethics,  established  in  1999  by  the 
Association  of  Yale  Alumni  in  Public  Health  to  rec- 
ognize the  leadership  of  a public  health  practitioner 
or  academician  in  a specialized  area  of  achievement. 

Professor  Sarita  Verma,  associate  dean  (post-graduate 
medical  education),  is  the  2006  recipient  of  the 
Donald  Richards  Wilson  Award,  given  annually  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  & Surgeons  of 
Canada  and  Associated  Medical  Services  Inc.  to  a 
medical  educator  or  an  identified  leader  of  a team, 
program  or  department  who  has  demonstrated 
excellence  in  integrating  the  CanMEDS  roles  into  a 
Royal  College  training  program.  Verma  was  chosen 
for  her  commitment  to  successfully  incorporating 
the  CanMEDS  roles  locally  into  the  post-graduate 
medical  education  program  at  Queen’s  University 
and  on  the  national  stage.  Verma  received  the  award 
Sept.  23  during  the  college’s  annual  meeting  in 
Vancouver. 

OISE/UT 

Professor  George  Dei  of  sociology  and  equity 
studies  is  the  winner  of  this  year’s  prestigious  Ann 
Ramsey  Award  for  Intellectual  Initiative  and 
Academic  Action,  presented  annually  at  the  Cheikh 
Anta  Kip  International  Conference,  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Dei  received  the  award  Oct.  1 in  recog- 
nition of  his  work  in  anti-racism  education.  Initiated 
by  Molefi  Asante  to  coincide  with  the  introduction  of 
the  first  doctoral  program  in  African-American  stud- 
ies at  Temple  University  in  1988,  the  conference  has 
now  achieved  the  status  of  most  preferred  profes- 
sional conference  in  African-American  studies.  Dei 
also  received  the  Excellence  in  Education  Award  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Black  Alumni  Association 
at  a gala  dinner  Oct.  21  at  89  Chestnut  to  celebrate 
the  accomplishments  of  black  alumni  as  well  as  the 
accomplishments  of  individuals  who  continue  to 
serve  the  black  community. 


New  Administrators  Appointed 


By  Elaine  Smith 

Two  University  of  Toronto 
administrators  formally 
assumed  their  positions  Nov.  1, 
following  Governing  Council’s 
approval  of  their  appointments. 

Professor  Tony  Chambers  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  U of  T is  the  univer- 
sity’s first  associate  vice-provost 
(students),  a new  position 
focused  on  assessing  and  evaluat- 
ing university  initiatives  designed 
to  enhance  the  student  experi- 
ence. His  term  extends  until  June 
30,  2010. 

Rivi  Frankie  formally  took  the 
helm  of  the  Division  of  University 
Advancement  as  interim  vice- 
president  and  chief  advancement 
officer.  She  will  head  the  division 


until  June  30,  2007,  or  until  a 
vice-president  is  appointed  with 
responsibilities  for  the  division. 

Chambers  joined  U of  T in  July 
as  an  assistant  professor  in 
OISE/UT’s  Department  of  Theory 
and  Policy  Studies.  He  comes  to 
the  university  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  where  he  was  associ- 
ate director  of  the  National  Forum 
on  Higher  Education  for  the 
Public  Good.  He  previously 
served  as  assistant  vice-chancellor 
for  student  affairs  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-St.  Louis 
and  as  assistant  dean  for  student 
services  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

“Professor  Chambers  has  a rich 
academic  and  administrative 
background  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  research  and  student 


life,”  said  Professor  Vivek  Goel, 
vice-president  and  provost.  “I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  him  to  the 
provost’s  office  team.” 

Frankie  has  been  with  U of  T 
for  more  than  30  years.  Over  the 
last  decade  she  has  served  as 
assistant  vice-president  (university 
advancement)  and  as  assistant 
vice-president  (alumni  and  devel- 
opment). She  stepped  in  as  acting 
vice-president  and  chief  advance- 
ment officer  in  July,  following  the 
departure  of  Jon  Dellandrea. 

“In  that  capacity,  she  performed 
in  an  exemplary  fashion,  ensuring 
stability  and  continued  momen- 
tum in  the  division,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “I  wish  to 
thank  Rivi  for  her  ongoing  dedi- 
cation and  for  undertaking  this 
important  role.” 
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REMEMBRANCE 


Remembering  the  fallen  from  two  world  wars  and  Korea,  Lieutenant  Owen  Williams  (navy,  retired),  chair  of  the  Soldiers’  Tower  committee,  takes  part  in  the  Nov.  1 1 
Remembrance  Day  service  for  faculty,  staff,  students  and  community  members  at  the  tower. 


Scientists  Rank  U 


of  T Top  Canadian  Workplace 


decision  to  leave  his  native 
Germany,  he  found  Canada  to  be  a 
“wonderful  compromise”  between 
America  and  Europe.  “There’s  a 
very  strong,  real  spirit  of  collabo- 
ration, collegiality  and  interdisci- 
plinarity that  I experience  here.” 
At  the  same  time,  said  Steipe, 


public  safety  and  the  strong  sense 
of  community  in  Toronto  make 
this  an  excellent  city  in  which  to 
raise  a family.  His  children  attend 
public  schools  and  his  home  is  a 
10-minute  bicycle  ride  from  the 
university.  Moreover,  he  said, 
“having  health  care  and  dental 


care  for  my  family  is  not  an  issue 
I need  to  worry  about.” 

The  Scientist  ranking  was 
published  the  same  day  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  earned  the 
top  spot  in  the  annual  Maclean's 
university  rankings  for  the  12  th 
consecutive  year. 


CCBR  Allows  Research  to  Flourish 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

For  the  second  year  in  a row, 
the  University  of  Toronto 
leads  other  Canadian  universities 
as  the  best  academic  workplace 
outside  the  U.S.,  according  to  the 
Nov.  7 issue  of  The  Scientist. 

The  annual  poll  found  that 
U of  T scientists  enjoy  the  univer- 
sity’s competitive  research  and 
teaching  environment  but  their 
satisfaction  goes  beyond  the 
campus  limits.  Toronto’s  warm 
multiethnic  atmosphere,  along 
with  the  perks  of  free  medical 
care,  a strong  public  school  system 
and  a safe  city,  make  U of  T an 
attractive  home  for  academics. 

Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice- 
president  and  provost,  linked 
U of  T’s  strong  showing  to  the 
commitment  to  research  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  over  the  last  decade. 

“Government  support  has 
strengthened  our  ability  to  com- 
pete and  excel  on  the  international 
level,"  Goel  said.  “We  can  attract 
and  retain  the  brightest  scientific 
minds,  who  are  drawn  to  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  collabora- 
tive research  environment  and  to 
Toronto’s  diverse  and  tolerant 
community.” 

U of  T is  one  of  three  Canadian 
universities  to  crack  the  top  10 
non-U. S.  institutions.  Overall, 
U of  T placed  second  behind  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  in 
Rehovot,  Israel.  More  than  2,600 
poll  respondents  answered 


questions  on  topics  such  as  peers, 
research  resources  and  tenure. 
The  magazine  noted  that  Canada’s 
academic  climate  is  improving 
steadily  and  referred  specifically  to 
the  impact  made  by  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  program  and  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation. 

Professor  Aaron  Wheeler, 
Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Bioanalytical  Chemistry,  joined 
U of  T’s  chemistry  department  in 
July  2005.  Wheeler  studies 
microfluidics,  in  which  the 
analysis  of  very  small  amounts  of 
biological  fluids  could  lead  to 
applications  ranging  from  drug 
discovery  to  disease  diagnosis. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  is 
an  extremely  unique  place,”  said 
Wheeler,  who  was  drawn  to 
U of  T by  the  interdisciplinary 
opportunities  available  at  the 
Terrence  Donnelly  Centre  for 
Cellular  and  Biomolecular 
Research.  “Everyone  will  tell  you, 
We  at  Institution  X are  committed 
to  interdisciplinary  research,  but 
I’ve  seen  very  few  invest  the  level 
of  infrastructure  in  this  idea  that 
U of  T has. 

“There’s  something  magical 
about  being  in  the  same  room  as 
other  researchers,”  he  said.  “That’s 
when  the  most  interesting,  inno- 
vative collaborations  develop.” 
Wheeler  says  that  the  university’s 
proximity  to  Toronto’s  teaching 
hospitals  is  also  a huge  benefit. 

Boris  Steipe,  an  associate 
professor  of  bioinformatics,  says 
that  when  he  recently  made  the 


By  Mary  Alice  Thring 
and  Karen  Kelly 

The  centre’s  interior  is  a feat  in 
itself  — bamboo  groves  fill  the 
three-storey  atrium,  the  College 
Street  window  faqade  beams  in  the 
sun.  But  it’s  the  research  that  will 
light  up  the  Terrence  Donnelly 
Centre  for  Cellular  and  Biomolecular 
Research  (CCBR),  a place  where 
researchers  from  many  disciplines 
will  come  together  to  identify  the 
causes  and  cures  of  diseases. 

On  Nov.  3,  the  building  that  is 
now  being  called  a potential 
“Nobel  factory”  officially  opened 
its  doors.  “It  is  not  often  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  open  a 
building  that  is  both  a scientific 
and  architectural  landmark,” 
President  David  Naylor  said.  “The 
Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research  is  a beauti- 
ful structure  that  is  the  gateway  to 
a new  era  of  discovery.” 

Located  on  the  former  Taddle 
Creek  Road  and  linked  to  the 
adjoining  Medical  Sciences,  Tanz 
and  Rosebrugh  buildings,  the 


centre  will  house  up  to  400 
researchers  from  medicine,  phar- 
macy, applied  science  and  engi- 
neering and  arts  and  science. 
The  goal?  To  foster  collaborative 
and  interdisciplinary  biomedical 
research  in  state-of-the-art  facilities. 

The  centre  will  also  function  as  a 
classroom,  providing  hands-on 
training  for  approximately  3,000 
students  and  100  post-doctoral 
fellows.  More  than  40  key 
researchers  and  their  teams  will 
work  towards  understanding  the 
processes  of  disease  at  the  molecu- 
lar level  — work  that  could  one 
day  lead  to  developing  treatments. 

“The  Donnelly  CCBR  stands  as 
a shining  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  when  various  stakehold- 
ers come  together  with  a common 
goal,”  said  Professor  Eliot 
Phillipson,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation,  one  of 
the  key  funders  of  the  project. 

The  $ 105-million  project  was 
also  funded  by  the  Ontario 
government,  the  university’s  infra- 
structure investment  fund  and  the 


support  of  private  donors. 

“The  convergence  of  medical, 
engineering  and  pharmaceutical 
researchers  into  one  centre  posi- 
tions U of  T and  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  answer  the  exciting 
global  challenges  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury,” said  Kenneth  Knox,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Innovation 
Trust,  Designed  in  joint  venture 
by  architects  Alliance  of  Toronto 
and  Behnisch  Behnisch  and 
Partners  of  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
the  centre  has  a number  of  fea- 
tures as  unique  as  the  research 
within.  The  20,550-square-metre 
facility  was  engineered  with  cast- 
in-place  concrete  and  its  glass 
cladding  is  both  functional  and 
decorative.  Prominent  on  the 
forecourt  is  the  Spirit  of 
Discovery,  a bronze  sculpture  by 
Veronica  and  Edwin  Dam  De 
Nogales  of  Highgate,  Ont. 

“For  me,  Spirit  of  Discovery 
captures  the  aspirations  of  this 
building  and  the  people  who 
work  in  it,”  said  Terrence 
Donnelly,  a significant  contributor 
to  the  building. 
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PASCAL  PAQUETTE 


HART  HOUSE 


HART  HOUSE  CONCERTS 


Onoscatopoeia  (Jazz  Choir) 
CO  release  gig  conducted 
by  Markus  Howard 

Nov  25  • 9pm  * Arbor  Room 

Symphonic  Band 
conducted  by  Keith  Reid 

Nov  26  • 8pm  * Great  Hal! 


Orchestra  conducted 
by  Henry  Janzen 
Nov  17  • 8pm  • Great  Hall 
Chorus  conducted 
by  John  Tuttle 
Nov  20  • 1 pm  * Great  Hall 
Chamber  Strings 
conducted  by  Paul  McCulloch 
Nov  20  • 8pm  * Great  Hall 


MUSIC 

Nov  1 7 Stages  presents  Golden  Dogs 

Nov  1 8 Jazz  at  Oscar's  presents  The  10  O'clock  Jazz  Band 

Nov  24  Open  Stage 


PHILOSOPHY  CAPS 

Enjoy  coffee  & biscotti  'on  the  House'  and 
join  in  conversation  with  Professor  Wayne  Sumner 

Does  Canada  need  a child  pornography  law? 

Nov  23  * 2pm  * East  Common  Room 


ART:  SETTING  THE  SCENE 

Site  specific;  Performance  art  piece  by  Shannon  Cochrane 

A big  bird  built  before  your  very  eyes.  Come  and  see  how  weli  it  flies! 

Nov  24  * 7pm  • Debates  Room 


LIT  £ U8  REAPING 

In  conjunction  with  Korean-Canadian  Literary  Forum-21 

Nov  26  - 6pm  * Music  Room  - authors  tb.a. 


SHOW  DEBATE 

Police  Chief  William  Blair; 

"Be  It  Resolved  That  Community  Police  Relations 
Are  Part  of  the  Problem" 

Nov  30  * 7;30pm  * Debates  Room 


6-  mp^”efSTa  ? 

SfiftS  YOUR  STUDENT C i 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 


U of  T Tops  in  Maclean’s  Ranking 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
teaching  and  research  — the  over- 
arching priority  of  our  long-term 
academic  plan,  Stepping  Up.” 
Naylor  pointed  to  two  other 
recent  surveys  that  show  U of  T’s 
reputation  is  gaining  momentum 
internationally.  In  a recent  survey 
by  Shanghai  Jiao  Tong  University, 
U of  T finished  24th  in  an  academic 


ranking  of  the  world’s  top  500 
universities.  Another  survey  by 
the  Times  Higher  Education 
Supplement  placed  U of  T 29th  on 
its  annual  list  of  the  world’s  top 
200  universities,  up  eight  spots 
from  the  year  before. 

The  Maclean’s  survey  compared 
Canada’s  15  medical-doctoral  uni- 
versities along  24  indices  based  on 


their  responses  to  standardized 
questionnaires.  U of  T finished 
third  in  student  retention  and 
fourth  in  student  awards.  U of  T 
Libraries  ranked  first  in  total  hold- 
ings and  expenses,  second  in 
acquisitions  and  fifth  in  holdings 
per  student.  U of  T professors 
ranked  second  in  awards  per 
full-time  faculty. 


Naylor  Takes  the  Helm 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
and  President  Emeritus  John 
Evans. 

Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice-pres- 
ident and  provost  and  interim 
president  during  the  summer, 
also  offered  personal  congratula- 


tions to  Naylor  and  drew  the 
biggest  laugh  from  the  audience. 
“I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life 
working  for  David  Naylor,”  he 
said  fondly.  “The  only  exception 
was  the  one  and  a half  years  when 
1 was  provost  and  he  was  dean  of 


medicine.  Sometimes  I think  he 
only  took  this  job  to  restore  the 
balance.” 

Visit  www.president.utoronto.ca/ 
about  the  president/speeches/ 
installationaddress.htm  to  read 
the  president’s  installation  address. 


Teaching  Award  Recognizes  Excellence 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
of  teaching  to  its  core  mission,” 
said  Professor  Kenneth  Bartlett, 
who  received  a 2005  3M 
Teaching  Fellowship  — the  only 
national  award  recognizing  teach- 
ing excellence  and  leadership  in 
Canadian  universities.  “It  rein- 
forces the  fact  that  in  a research- 
intensive university,  we  not  only 
extend  knowledge  but  we  also 
transmit  it.” 

According  to  Bartlett,  director  of 
the  office  of  teaching  advance- 
ment, the  academy  will  create  a 
group  of  skilled  and  committed 
individuals  who  will  act  as 


“ambassadors  of  teaching.” 
Moreover,  he  said,  “it  sends  a mes- 
sage to  students  that  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  serious  about 
improving  their  experience.” 

Corey  Goldman,  a senior  lec- 
turer in  biology,  has  been  widely 
recognized  for  excellence  and 
innovation  in  teaching,  most 
recently  with  the  2005  U of  T 
Alumni  Association’s  Joan  E. 
Foley  Quality  of  Student 
Experience  Award. 

“It’s  an  exciting  time,”  Goldman 
said.  “The  idea  of  recognizing 
these  individuals  in  an  academy 
for  a certain  period  of  time 


obviously  raises  the  profile  of 
their  expertise  but  it  also  allows 
them  to  share  what  they’ve 
learned  with  others.  Pm  sure 
they’ll  have  a role  in  mentoring 
new  and  incoming  faculty  as 
well.” 

Nominations  for  the  award  will 
be  collected  by  the  deans  of  facul- 
ties who  will  request  submissions 
from  within  their  divisions. 
Nominations  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  office  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  provost  by  Jan.  31, 
2006.  Visit  www.utoronto.ca/ 
ota/awardsinfo.html  for  informa- 
tion on  nomination  procedures. 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today's  digital  world. 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 
CREATE ►PRINT ►DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
E-Paper  Solutions 
Distributed  Network  Printing 
Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

I 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 

416.640.5333  www.utpprint.com 


245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516  ► 5201  DUFFERIN  STREET 
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Alternative  Medicines  Popular 


By  Elaine  Smith 

WALK  INTO  A LOCAL  PHARMACY 
and  it’s  likely  the  shelves 
are  lined  with  any  number  of  alter- 
native medicines,  everything  from 
echinacea  to  odourless  garlic. 

Since  these  natural  health  prod- 
ucts are  defined  as  drugs  under 
Canada’s  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  it  is 
important  for  pharmacists  to  learn 
more  about  them,  said  Professor 
Heather  Boon  of  pharmacy. 

“I’m  not  confident  at  this  time 
that  all  pharmacists  can  adequately 
counsel  on  it,”  said  Boon,  one  of 
Canada’s  foremost  experts  on 
alternative  and  complementary 
medicines. 

Understanding  such  medicines 
is  important  because  30  to  50  per 
cent  of  Canadians  use  alternative 
medicines  each  year,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  products  they  choose 
may  interact  with  other  medica- 
tions they’re  taking.  Garlic,  for 
instance,  may  affect  the  blood’s 
ability  to  clot  while  St.  John’s 
wort,  which  is  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive for  mild  to  moderate  depres- 
sion, may  lessen  the  effectiveness 
of  birth  control  pills. 

“What  pharmacists  need  to 
know  is  where  to  find  information 
and  to  focus  on  the  questions 
they’re  likely  to  get  in  a retail 
setting,"  Boon  said.  “If  they  know 
the  basic  indicators  and  safety 
issues  with  the  top  10  herbs,  they 
will  be  able  to  cover  off  90  per 


cent  of  the  questions  people  ask.” 

U of  T students  studying  for 
careers  as  pharmacists  get  some 
exposure  to  natural  health  prod- 
ucts in  the  curriculum.  Boon  gives 
lectures  on  both  herbal  medicines 
and  homeopathy  as  part  of  the 
coursework  and  there  are  related 
case  studies  assigned.  Students 
also  have  the  option  of  taking  an 
elective  in  herbal  medicines. 

Professor  Wayne  Hindmarsh, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy, 
said  more  education  is  in  order; 
the  challenge  is  fitting  it  into  an 
already  crowded  course  of  study. 
“We  need  to  expand  because  this  is 
such  a big  thing  in  pharmacy  that 
everyone  needs  that  education.” 

Part  of  the  problem  in  educat- 
ing pharmacists,  whether  stu- 
dents or  licensed  practitioners,  is 
the  lack  of  research  available  doc- 
umenting the  effectiveness  of 
natural  health  medicines.  “It’s 
hard  for  pharmacists  to  counsel 
in  this  area  because  we’re  trained 
to  be  evidence-based  practition- 
ers and  when  the  evidence  is 
inconclusive,  pharmacists  may 
come  across  as  hesitant  because 
we’re  not  on  solid  ground,”  Boon 
said.  “That  won’t  change  until  the 
evidence  base  becomes  more 
solid.” 

Boon  is  doing  her  part  to  add  to 
the  body  of  available  evidence. 
She  is  one  of  the  founders  of  IN- 
CAM,  the  Canadian  Network  for 
Complementary  and  Alternative 


Medicine  Research,  a collabora- 
tive network  of  researchers 
nationwide  focused  on  providing 
scientific  evidence  about  alter- 
native medicines.  She  also  co- 
ordinates Camline  (www. 
camline.org),  a website  that  fea- 
tures evidence-based  reviews  of 
herbal  medicines  for  both  con- 
sumers and  health  professionals. 

Once  consumers  are  armed 
with  information,  their  pharma- 
cists should  be  able  to  help  them 
interpret  it,  Boon  said.  “If  you  do 
an  Internet  search  for  an  herbal 
medicine,  90  per  cent  of  the  sites 
are  just  trying  to  sell  you  some- 
thing. Pharmacists  can  help 
people  sort  out  what’s  real  infor- 
mation and  what’s  useful.” 

Herbal  products  form  only  a 
portion  of  the  non-prescription 
offerings  on  pharmacy  shelves. 
There  are  also  essential  fatty  acids, 
vitamins,  minerals  and  homeo- 
pathic remedies.  The  latter  are 
controversial  in  North  America, 
Boon  said,  because  most  practi- 
tioners here  consider  them  not 
scientifically  based.  But  whether 
or  not  you  are  a believer  in  any  of 
these  alternative  medicines,  their 
popularity  cannot  be  ignored, 
Hindmarsh  said. 

“It  indicates  that  people  want  to 
be  in  control  of  their  treatment 
and  that’s  important  feedback  for 
every  health  professional.  People 
want  to  be  participants  in  their 
health  care.” 


Chocolates  to  Die  For 

United  Way  to  benefit  from  criminology  students  talent 


By  Jenny  Hall 

OLENA  KOBZAR  CALLS  HERSELF  A CRITICAL  CRIMINOLOGIST. 

She’s  interested  not  just  in  crime  but  in  the 
more  complex  rela- 
tionship among 
policing,  poverty  and 
the  state.  Since  she’s 
also  a master  choco- 
latier,  perhaps  the 
term  critical  also 
applies  to  the  exact- 
ing standards  Kobzar 
has  been  using  in 
crafting  chocolate 
handcuffs  and  police 
badges. 

A first-year  PhD 
student,  Kobzar  is 
still  deciding  on  the 
course  her  research 
will  take  but  knows 
that  she  wants  to 
study  poverty  and 
policing.  “Everyone 
looks  at  guns  and 
how  guns  come  into 
Canada,”  she  says. 

“I’m  interested  in 
the  crime  itself,  not 
just  the  guns.  How  is  the  crime  defined?  How  is  it 
that  society  as  a whole  deals  with  this  crime?” 

For  someone  not  interested  in  guns,  Kobzar  has 
spent  a lot  of  time  handling  them  lately,  along 
with  batons,  handcuffs  and  other  tools  of  the 
policing  trade  — albeit  versions  made  from 
chocolate. 

Kobzar  is  donating  her  chocolate-making  talents 
to  the  university’s  United  Way  campaign  and  has 


made  chocolate  “police  kits,”  butterscotch  bears, 
candied  orange  peels  and  other  sweet  creations  for 
a raffle  and  silent  auction  at  the  Centre  of 
Criminology.  The  centrepiece  of  her  effort  is  a large 

hand-painted 
chocolate  squirrel. 
Tickets  are  being 
sold  and  bids 
accepted  until  Nov. 
30  (contact  Rita 
Donelan  at  416- 
978-3722  x239). 

The  talented 
Kobzar  financed 
her  undergraduate 
education  by  mak- 
ing wedding  cakes 
and  perfecting 
chocolate  recipes 
handed  down  for 
generations  in  her 
family.  Her  biggest 
accomplishments 
to  date  have  been  a 
four-foot  chocolate 
Eiffel  Tower  and  a 
King  Tut  cake,  com- 
plete with  pyramid, 
made  from  2,000 
truffles. 

“It’s  the  fillings  in  particular,”  she  says  about  the 
secret  to  her  success.  “You  boil  caramel  down  from 
sugar  and  cream  for  about  five  and  a half  hours  at 
various  temperatures.  It’s  a family  specialty.” 

Having  emigrated  from  Ukraine  10  years  ago, 
Kobzar  remembers  the  orphanages  that  dotted  her 
town.  “They’re  very  poor  orphanages,”  she  says. 
“One  day  I want  to  open  a chocolate  store,  and  the 
profits  will  go  to  these  orphanages. 


CURIOSITIES 


Sprouting  Up 

By  Michah  Rynor 

Like  mushrooms  that  appear  overnight,  these  gates  seem  to  have 
sprouted  out  of  thin  air  at  Philosopher’s  Walk  on  Hoskin  Avenue. 
Known  affectionately  for  years  as  the  FitzGerald  Gates,  this  lovely 
stone  entranceway  was  shared  by  the  FitzGerald  Building  (named  in 
1975  for  Professor  John  FitzGerald,  founder  of  the  Connaught 
Laboratories)  and  the  botany  greenhouses  for  years.  The  gates  were 
moved  for  restoration  in  2003  from  the  site  where  the  Terrence 
Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular  and  Biomolecular  Research  now  stands 
and  erected  anew  this  October. 


Research  Chairs  Named 


By  Paul  Fraumeni 

UOF  T’S  TEAM  OF  CANADA 
Research  Chairs  — the 
largest  in  the  country  — was 
strengthened  even  further  Nov. 
10  with  the  announcement  of  13 
new  chairs  in  such  diverse  areas 
as  law,  psychiatry  and  electrical 
and  computer  engineering. 

The  new  Tier  1 chairs,  who 
receive  $200,000  annually  for 
seven  years,  are:  John  Cairney  of 
psychiatry,  Rodolphe  el-Khoury 
of  architecture,  landscape  and 
design,  George  Eleftheriades  of 
electrical  and  computer  engineer- 
ing (ECE),  Mohammad  Fadel  of 
law,  Alison  Fleming  of  psycholo- 
gy, Siew-Ging  Gong  of  dentistry, 
Daphne  Goring  of  botany,  Glenn 
Gulak  of  ECE,  Kullervo  Hynynen 
of  medical  biophysics  and 
Sunnybrook  <Sr  Women’s  College 
Health  Sciences  Centre,  Alberto 
Leon-Gracia  of  ECE,  Molly 
Shoichet  of  chemical  engineering 
and  applied  chemistry,  Ross 
Upshur  of  family  and  community 
medicine  and  Sunnybrook  and 
Jeffrey  Wrana  of  medical  genetics 
and  microbiology. 

“One  of  Canada’s  most  impor- 
tant national  assets  is  its  greatest 
minds,”  said  David  Emerson, 
minister  of  industry  and  minister 
responsible  for  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  program.  “By 
empowering  the  most  talented 
university  researchers,  the  chairs 
program  has  become  the  keystone 
of  the  government’s  strategy  to 


invigorate  Canadian  research, 
innovation  and  know-how.” 

The  announcement  also  included 
the  renewal  of  10  Tier  11 
($100,000  annually  for  five  years) 
chairs.  These  chair  holders  are 
Charles  Boone  of  the  Banting  and 
Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research,  Dennis  Cvitkovitch  of 
dentistry,  Karen  Davis  of  surgery, 
Shitij  Kapur  of  psychiatry  and  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health,  Yannick  Portebois  of 
French,  Susan  Quaggin  of 
medicine  and  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  Ted  Sargent  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering, 
Christopher  Yip  and  Peter 
Zandstra  of  chemical  engineering 
and  applied  chemistry  and  the 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  and 
Biomedical  Engineering  and 
Mei  Zhen  of  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology. 

“Everyone  benefits  when  new 
Canada  Research  Chairs  are 
appointed,”  said  Professor  John 
Challis,  vice-president  (research) 
and  associate  provost.  “Having 
these  great  scholars  at  U of  T 
helps  us  tremendously  in  pro- 
viding our  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  with  the  best 
university  education  available. 
And  these  chairs  individually 
and  collectively  improve 
Canada’s  standing  as  an 
innovative  nation.” 

The  federal  government  has 
allocated  267  chairs  to  U of  T. 
These  new  chairs  bring  U of  T’s 
current  total  to  206. 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

FREE  iPod  Nano 

with  the  purchase  of  a 
15”  Powerbook  (M9677ll/a)‘ 


PowerBook  G4  (M9677LL/A) 
15.2”  TFT  display,  1.67GHz, 
512MB  of  RAM,  80GB  harddrive, 
Superdrive,  Network  card 
Bluetooth,  AirPort  Extreme. 


iPod  Nano  2GB 
Take  everything  you 
iove  about  iPod  and 
shrink  it.  Now  shrink  it 
again.  With  2GB  (500 
songs)  the  pencil-thin 
iPod  nano  packs  the 
entire  iPod  experience 
into  an  impossibly  small  design. 
So  small,  it  will  take  your  music 
places  you  never  dreamed  of. 


$2199 


"While  quantities  last.  No  substitutions. 


The  new  Mac  65 

• Front  Row  with  Apple  Remote 

• Built-in  iSight  Camera 

• Built-in  AirPort  Extreme  and  Bluetooth 

• 8x  double-layer  Superdrive 

• Includes  Mighty  Mouse  and 
Apple  Keyboard 
OS  X Tiger  & ilJfe  ‘05 
MA063LL/A  $1498.00 
1.9GHz  PowerPC  G5, 

17”  widescreen  LCD, 

512MB  memory  (DDR2), 

160GB  AT!  Radeon  X600 
Pro  with  128MB 

MA064LL/A  $1848.00 

2.1GHz  PowerPC  G5.  20”, 

512MB  memory  (DDR2), 

250GB,  ATI  Radeon  X600  XT 
with  128MB. 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
|j||  Tel:  (416)  640-5810  Fax:(416)640-5847  computer 

^ sales@campuscomputershop.com  shop  < ~ 

autaariKAr  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri,  9-6,  Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  12-5 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputersbop.com 


ssatjsay  Pocpg 


Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

The  tier-1  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  since  1997. 


Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 
www.affinity;utoronto.ca  I -866-399-2548 


Print,  copy 
and  scan  in 
colour,  without 
the  cost. 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  The 
Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a 
place  where  thoughts,  concerns 
and  opinions  of  interest  to 
colleagues  across  the  university 
find  expression.  Original  essays 
by  members  of  the  community 
are  both  welcomed  and 
encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  invited  to  submit  or 
discuss  ideas  with: 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR 
The  Bulletin 
416-978-7016 
elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


Toy  Ss  Baby  Food  Drive 

For  children  of  Student  Families 
Registered  at  U of  T's  Food  & Clothing  Bank: 

• New  Toys,  Games  & Books 
(for  children  14  & under) 
yssm*'  9 Baby  Formula 

• Diapers  & Wipes 

X^elp  us  carry  the  holiday  cheer  to  every 
corner  far  'n  near! 


Drop  off  your  donation  by  December  9th  at: 

• Early  Learning  Centre 
(7  Glen  Morris  & 252  Bloor  St  W) 

• Family  Care  Office 
(214  College  St,  Main  Fir) 

• Student  Housing  Service  (214  College  St,  2nd  Fir) 
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100  Years  Young 

Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  celebrates  centenary 

By  Karen  Kelly 


Left  to  right:  Professors  Peter  Martin,  Yanqin  Wu  and  Ray  Jayawardhana 


CONSIDERING  THE  UNIVERSE’S 
13.5-billion-year-oLd  history,  100 
years  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics 
may  seem  insignificant.  Still,  in  a 
century,  U of  T researchers  have  packed  in  a 
constellation  of  stellar  achievements. 

To  celebrate,  the  department  threw  a party 
of  sorts:  the  Cosmic  Frontiers  lecture  series, 
which  talked  about  the  latest  in  cosmic 
discoveries.  The  series  packed  Convocation 
Hall  on  four  Friday  nights,  proof  that  the 
great  beyond  is  as  popular  as  ever. 

“I  think  that  astronomy’s  appeal  stems 
from  the  fact  that  we’re  answering  questions 
that  intrigue  everyone,”  says  Professor  Peter 
Martin,  chair  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 
“And  right  now  it’s  an  exciting  time  — there 
are  so  many  things  happening.  This  is  the 
golden  age  of  astronomy." 

Martin  adds  that  much  has  changed  since 
the  department  started  in  1905,  the  same 
year  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity  was  pre- 
sented. It  was  then  that  Professor  Clarence 
Chant  introduced  U of  T’s  first  astronomy 
courses.  Chant  soon  started  championing 
construction  of  a major  observatory  and  in 
1935  his  dream  became  a reality  with  the 
opening  of  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory. 
“That’s  30  years,”  Martin  points  out.  “Chant 
must  have  been  a very  patient  man.” 
Patience  paved  the  way  for  this  world- 
class  observatory  that  underpinned  the  late 
Professor  Helen  Hogg’s  renowned  work  on 
globular  clusters  — gravitationally  bound 
groupings  of  old  stars  that  orbit  the  galaxy 
— and  Professor  Thomas  Bolton’s  first 
evidence  for  a stellar-mass  black  hole,  an 
object  with  a gravitational  pull  so  strong 


that  even  light  cannot  escape. 

Over  the  years,  the  department  has  devel- 
oped a broad  spectrum  of  offerings  and 
research  has  moved  away  from  local  institu- 
tional facilities.  “The  way  we  do  science  is  dif- 
ferent,” Martin  says.  “Back  when  the  depart- 
ment began  a researcher  could  rely  on  data 
acquired  from  a local  observatory.  Now,  our 
astronomers,  often  leading  large  international 
campaigns,  use  telescopes  all  over  the  world 
and  in  space  — whatever  is  best  for  the 
research.” 

Current  examples  include  Professor 
Roberto  Abraham’s  Gemini  Deep  Deep 
Survey  investigating  galaxy  evolution  when 
the  universe  was  less  than  half  its  present 


age,  the  Canada  France  Hawaii  Legacy 
Survey  (Professor  Raymond  Carlberg)  to 
probe  dark  energy  by  discovering  super- 
novae — the  explosive  destruction  of  a star 
— in  the  distant  universe  and  the  balloon- 
borne  BOOMERANG  flights  (Professor 
Barth  Netterfield)  to  constrain  cosmological 
models  by  measuring  primordial  fluctua- 
tions in  the  radiation  from  the  big  bang. 

This  is  also  a field  where  new  technol- 
ogies can  literally  change  your  view  — a 
new  spectral  window  on  the  universe  has 
been  opened  roughly  each  decade  since  the 
1950s.  U of  T researchers  no  longer  see  the 
universe  only  through  optical  telescopes; 
they  also  use  radio,  sub-millimetre, 


infrared,  ultraviolet  and  X-ray  telescopes  to 
explore  cosmic  phenomena.  Entire  new 
areas  of  research,  such  as  star  formation  in 
molecular  clouds  totally  obscured  by  dust, 
have  thus  been  opened  up. 

Still,  in  order  to  solve  some  celestial  mys- 
teries, a researcher  must  stay  grounded  and 
put  pencil  to  paper.  In  1984,  building  on  the 
department’s  vision,  the  university  estab- 
lished the  Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  (CITA),  a nationally  supported 
centre  that  studies  major  theories  in  the 
field,  everything  from  the  early  universe  to 
planet  formation. 

Martin,  himself  appointed  to  CITA, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  linking  astro- 
nomical observations  to  complex  computer 
simulations  and  fundamental  analysis.  “In 
our  research,  we  obviously  can’t  go  out  and 
poke  things,”  Martin  says.  “Theoretical 
astrophysics  allows  us  to  apply  the  laws  of 
physics  to  what  we  detect  out  there  in  the 
universe,  to  develop,  for  example,  a whole 
theory  of  stellar  evolution,  how  a star  lives 
from  birth  to  death.” 

Martin  says  astronomy  is  a field  that  rou- 
tinely surprises  everyone.  “In  the  early  80s,  if 
you’d  asked  me  and  my  colleagues  if  there 
were  other  solar  systems  out  there,  we’d  have 
said  it’s  a good  possibility  but  let’s  make  sure,” 
he  says.  “Now,  with  over  100  extra-solar 
planets  and  counting,  we  know  it’s  a reality.” 

And  what  about  the  billion-dollar 
questions:  is  there  life  out  there?  Are  there 
planets  similar  to  the  Earth?  “Well,  statisti- 
cally I think  there’s  got  to  be  but  don’t  take 
my  word  for  it,”  Martin  says.  “We’ve  got  to 
try  to  find  them.” 


Breaking  Down  Barriers 

Sam  Rahimi  works  to  make  U of  T more  accessible 


By  Michelle  MacArthur 

Looking  around  at  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  down- 
town campus,  what  most  people 
notice  is  its  remarkable  architec- 
ture and  impressive  grounds.  To 
Sam  Rahimi,  an  advocate  for 
accessibility  issues  on  campus, 
beyond  the  ivy-covered  buildings 
lie  challenges  that  a significant 
portion  of  U of  T’s  student 
population  must  face  every  day. 

A fourth-year  student  in  politi- 
cal science  and  philosophy, 
Rahimi  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  Students  for  Barrier  Free 
Access  (SBFA)  since  his  first  year 
at  U of  T and  is  its  current  chair. 
Founded  in  2001,  SBFA  is  a stu- 
dent group  on  campus  that  repre- 
sents the  university’s  disabled 
population. 

On  Nov.  4 and  5,  SBFA  helped 
organize  the  third  annual 
Breaking  Down  Barriers  confer- 
ence. This  year’s  conference 
attracted  over  100  delegates, 
including  students,  professors, 
administrators  and  community 
members,  and  featured  sessions 
on  leadership  development  and 
accessibility  planning.  The 
conference  also  worked  to  raise 


awareness  about 
disability  issues. 

“For  people 
who  don’t  have  a 
disability,  who 
don’t  use  accessi- 
bility services, 
it’s  just  some- 
thing they  don’t 
think  of  from  day 
to  day  so  there’s 
a lot  more  aware- 
ness raising  that 
needs  to  be 
done  compared 
to  other  issues 
says  Rahimi,  who 
has  a learning 
disability 
himself. 

Though  physi- 
cal accessibility 
barriers  such  as 
buildings  with- 
out wheelchair 
ramps  are  easy  to 
identify,  barriers  encountered  by 
people  with  less-visible  disabili- 
ties are  sometimes  overlooked. 

“Most  of  the  students  at  U of  T 
with  disabilities  do  not  have  a 
visual  impairment  or  a physical 
disability  — they  have  a learning 
disability  or  mental  health  issues,” 


Rahimi  says.  “It  is  important  to 
make  sure  professors  and  admin- 
istrators are  sensitive  to  these 
issues  and  accommodate  them  so 
that  students  aren’t  academically 
penalized  for  something  that  is 
clearly  beyond  their  control.” 
Another  way  Rahimi  and  SBFA 


have  begun  to 
raise  awareness 
about  accessibil- 
ity is  through 
the  U of  T 
Access  Center, 
an  initiative 
led  by  SBFA 
in  2003  to 
provide  a social 
space  for  dis- 
abled students 
on  campus. 
The  centre 
works  together 
with  Accessi- 
bility Services  to 
offer  disabled 
students  accom- 
modations and 
to  promote 
accessibility  on 
campus.  The 
two  groups  also 
advise  each 
other  on  student 
and  administrative  issues  and 
work  together  in  their  lobbying 
efforts. 

For  Rahimi,  working  co-opera- 
tively with  administrators  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  successful  advocacy. 
The  other  is  promoting  greater 
sensitivity  towards  people  with 


disabilities,  something  this  year’s 
conference  accomplished.  “The 
most  important  thing  is  real  atti- 
tudinal  change.  It’s  people  with 
disabilities  coming  out  and  say- 
ing, This  is  my  disability,  this  is 
who  I am,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  it. 
That’s  something  the  conference 
has  been  very  successful  in 
achieving:  making  people  realize 
they’re  not  alone.” 

Rahimi  credits  his  experience  ^ 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  > 
helping  him  speak  up.  While  zs 
his  classes  have  taught  him  how  o 
to  think  critically  and  commu- 
nicate more  effectively,  his  non- 
academic  experience  has  been 
equally  important.  “It’s  really 
the  people  I’ve  met  and  the 
community  I’ve  found,”  he 
says. 

Asked  what  he  will  take  with 
him  when  he  graduates  this 
year,  Rahimi  again  points  to  his 
personal  development.  “This  is 
a place  where  I started  off  as  a 
kid  with  a bunch  of  good  ideas 
with  no  one  to  share  them  with. 

I’ve  ended  up  as  someone  who 
could  use  those  ideas  to  create 
positive  social  change.  That’s 
really  the  most  important  thing 
I’m  going  to  take  with  me.” 
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FEMALE 

VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 

You  are  invited  to  participate 
in  a research  study  using 
Sight  to  assess  the  breast  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and 
University  Health  Network  if 
you  are: 

1)  Aged  18-21  years 
and  have  never 
been  pregnant. 

or 

2)  Aged  31-40  years. 

One  session  lasting  approx, 
one  hour  is  required. 

If  interested,  please  contact 
Jody  Wong  at  (416)  586-4800 
ext.  8119  for  more 
information. 


HAVE  A PARTY 

at  158  St.  George  Street 

The  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  is  ideally  suited  for 
your  office  party. 

Celebrate  with  cocktails  in  the 
Mary  Cone  Barrie  Atrium  Cafe 
or  gather  in  our  fireplace 
lounge  for  a cozy  get-together. 


For  more  information,  please 
call  Eddy  at  416-946-0666 
or  e-mail 

scs.comments@utoronto.ca 


UofT  staff  & faculty 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 
HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT 

United  Foot  Clinic 

FROM  CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 

ORTHOTICS  SHOES: 

(Medical  Arts  Building) 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotics  footwear 
may  be  100%  covered  under  the  UofT  Green  Shield 
health  plan. 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

To  arrange  your  FREE  consultation  and  foot  analysis, 
call  US  at  416-441-9742 

Tel  416-441-9742 

Gift  Planning  ® 

,a  r/v  University  °f  Toronto 


arning 


tel:  416-978-3 846 

e-mail:  gift.plan@titoronto.ca 

www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 


asft  jj  how  to  make  a 
jslanwed  gifttoTiittiW 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  

Fax:  (416)  597-2968  TRADE-WIND^ 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.com  — — • 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


SPENCE 

GALLERY 


AY  A 


Hours: 

Wed  - Fri:  5 - 8 pm 
Sat  - Sun:  12-6  pm 


(416)  795-2787 
592  Markham  Street,  Toronto 
vvww,  spencegaliery.  ca 


Do  you  know  any  students,  friends,  or  colleagues  who  might 
benefit  from  improving  their  English  language  skills? 

Refer  them  to  the  English  Language  Program  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Whether  they  choose  to  study  in  the  daytime  intensive 
program  or  part-time  on  evenings  and  weekends,  our  program  is 
the  University's  source  for  English  language  instruction  in  ail  areas 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening. 

For  almost  40  years,  our  programs  have  helped  members  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  community  achieve  their  academic  and 
professional  goals.  So,  if  you  know  someone  who  might  benefit, 
please  put  in  a good  word  or  two  (or  three)  for  us. 

Contact  Sarah  Wilner, 

Manager  of  Business  Development  & 
Communications, 
at  416-946-8417 
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COMMENTARY 


Restoring  Respect 

Now  is  the  time  to  treat  Kashechewans  residents  with  the  dignity  they  deserve 

Bv  Cynthia  Wesley-Esquimaux 


Everything  changes,  and  everything 
stays  the  same,  an  adage  that  can  be 
aptly  applied  to  the  Kashechewan 
(Kash)  community  on  the  James  Bay 
coast.  This  community  is  now,  or  may  we  say 
finally,  plastered  across  the  television  screens  and 
newspapers  of  the  nation  we  now  call  Canada. 

Everything  has  changed  for  the  people  of  Kash 
since  they  were  dislocated  from  their  original 
homelands  in  the  late  1950s,  ostensibly  moved  to 
a better  land,  a better  life  and  a better  future.  Gone 
is  the  self-sufficiency  and  ability  to  make  the  kind 
of  decisions  that  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted, 
things  like  where  we  will  live,  what  we  will  eat, 
what  is  important  to  us. 

Kash  has  become  typical  of  government  initia- 
tives to  make  life  “better”  for  the  northern  native 
populations.  Everything  stays  the  same  because  it  is 
impossible  to  make  it  any  different  when  you  do  not 
control  the  resources,  the  food  sources  or  the 
decisions  that  give  life  or  rudely  take  it  away.  The 
people  of  Kash,  the  Sayisi  Dene  and  innumerable 
other  First  Nations  across  Canada  are  sad  examples 
of  government  interference  and  the  painful  reality  of 
Indian  management  by  external  government  policy 
Everything  is  the  same,  so  perhaps  this  time  we 
need  to  do  it  differently.  Toss  the  status  quo  out  the 
window,  bring  in  fresh  minds  and  disciplined 
attitudes.  Set  up  a timeline  and  a determined 
committee  of  individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
the  ability  and  the  knowledge  to  get  things  done.  Do  not  go 
to  the  same  old  tired  politicians  and  bureaucrats,  both  red 
and  white,  who  have  learned  to  make  the  kind  of  decisions 
that  perpetuate  the  mess.  What  we  need  is  a group  of  pas- 
sionate, skilled  individuals  of  any  colour  with  a solid,  sys- 
tematic mandate  to  ensure  that  the  money  gets  to  where  it  is 
needed  — to  the  people  on  the  ground. 

This  group  will  have  an  agreed-upon  timeline  and  will  be 
expected  to  review  and  award  tenders  and  local  bids  for 
building  and  design  that  will  include  the  input  not  only  of 
the  native  leadership  but  the  genuine  input  of  the  people 


who  will  be  directly  affected.  It  will  bypass  the  usual  compli- 
cated political  channels  and  go  directly  to  the  companies  that 
can  build  solid  affordable  housing  and  infrastructure  — 
independent  quality  contractors  who  have  no  vested  interest 
in  the  outcome  except  pride  of  a job  well  done. 

The  Kashechewan  people  need  the  opportunity  to  say 
where  they  want  to  live,  how  they  will  live  and  what  they 
need  to  return  to  self-sufficiency  and  health.  Give  them,  the 
people  themselves,  a proper  forum.  We  now  have  plenty  of 
native  academics,  trainers,  teachers  and  skilled  individuals 
who  can  facilitate  focus  groups,  healing  circles  and  the 


venues  necessary  to  help  the  people  find  their 
own  voice.  We  have  seen  what  making  decisions 
from  a distance  or  a lofty  height  does:  it  disables, 
disempowers  and  destroys  initiative  and  pride. 

The  Kash  community  does  not  need  to  be  moved 
to  a city  or  a local  town,  as  some  newspapers  have 
suggested,  unless  that  is  expressly  what  they  want. 
What  they  need  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  where  their  community  will  be  situated  in 
their  own  homelands.  They  know  where  the  water  is 
good,  where  the  land  gives  up  its  bounty  and  where 
the  spirits  dance  to  the  old  songs  and  stories.  They 
need  to  be  heard  and  their  decisions  need  to  be 
respected. 

They  may  need  time  to  hear  the  question  — look  at 
what  they  have  already  endured  — but  we  can  see 
from  communities  such  as  the  Sayisi  Dene,  Summer 
Beaver  and  Muskrat  Dam  in  Nishnawbe  Aski  what 
choosing  your  own  community  site  and  directing  your 
own  destiny  can  mean.  Bring  people  in  from  commu- 
nities that  have  done  it  their  way  to  meet  with  the 
Kash  people  and  let  them  teach  and  inspire  each  other. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  thing  is  the  knowledge  that 
Canadian  people  will  be  looking  at  the  images  cap- 
tured of  the  Kash  people  in  their  homes,  will  be  read- 
ing messages  that  cast  them  in  the  role  of  helpless  and 
filthy  and  they  will  never  know  the  bureaucratic 
history  that  has  rendered  these  people  bereft. 

Last  week  a fellow  professor  asked  me  when  we 
would  finally  get  past  being  the  Indian  and  the  settler. 

I told  her  that  the  “Indian  will  always  be  the  Indian 
and  the  settler  will  always  be  the  settler  until  there  are  no 
more  Kashechewan  and  Sayisi  Dene  crises  splashed  across 
the  screens  and  newspapers  of  this  country.”  Until  then  we  all 
have  a responsibility  to  give  the  native  people  of  this  country 
the  decision-making  capacity  that  has  been  too  long  denied 
— to  the  great  expense  and  shame  of  us  all. 


Professor  Cynthia  Wesley-Esquimaux  teaches  in  the  aboriginal 
studies  program  at  University  College  and  is  a member  of  the 
Chippewas  of  Georgina  Island  First  Nation. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 

LECTURE  SERIES 


Minority  Governments 
Are  Here  To  Stay  « 
And  This  Is  Good  For 
Canadian  Democracy 

Peter  Russell 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Department  of  Political  Science 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Tuesday,  November  29,  200S 
7:30  pm 

George  ignatt'eff  Theatre 
1 5 Devonshire  Place 


mm  ADMISSION 


; 


ARTS  ok 

SCIENCE 


Foe  more  information,  visit 
vvww-artsandscience . utoronto.ca 
or  call  (416)  946-5937 


Ar  ts  and  Science  and  she  EsUerwaod  foundation 


DOHaD  2005 

THE  3RD  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
ON  DEVELOPMENTAL  ORIGINS  OF 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 

16  - 19  NOVEMBER  2005 

THE  WESTIN  HARBOUR  CASTLE  HOTEL 
TORONTO,  CANADA 

CONFERENCE  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Program  Will  Contain  a Mixture  of:  • Plenary  Sessions 
• Parallel  Scientific  Sessions  • Dedicated  Poster  Sessions 
• Breakfast  Workshops  • Lunchtime  Panel  Discussions 

For  Trainees  and  Young  Investigators:  • A Welcome  Reception 
• Meet-the-Professor  Breakfasts  • Awards  for  Outstanding  Abstracts 

FOR  FULL  CONFERENCE  DETAILS  VISIT  www.dohadsoc.org 

ALTERNATIVELY,  PLEASE  CONTACT: 

THE  DOHaD  CONFERENCE  OFFICE  AT  kplouchard@mpi-ew.com 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


Faculty  Housing  Program  University  ofTbronto 

r -K  T r-i  ] Real  Estate  Department 

for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  Sr.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.iibrarv.utoromo.ca/newcomcrs/ 
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will  be  entered  into 
a draw  for 
a pair  of  tix  to  the 
Isabel  Bayrakdarian 
concert,  Nov.  25 
at  8 p.m.  at 
Con  Flail. 

Winner  will  be  notified  on 
Nov.  22. 


United  way 


GREAT  MINDS,  GREAT  PEOPLE  AND  A GREAT  PLACE  TO  WORK. 

THANKS  FOR  HELPING  TO  MAKE  U OF  T 
ONE  OF  CANADA’S  TOP  100  EMPLOYERS 


It’s  no  accident  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  the 
only  university  to  be  named  in 
Maclean ’s  magazine  as  one  of  the 
best  places  to  work  in  Canada. 

In  partnership  with  our  unions  and 
associations,  we  work  hard  to  create 
a supportive  and  challenging  environ- 
ment for  our  thousands  of  faculty  and 
staff. 

Here  are  just  a few  reasons  why 
U of  T has  been  included  in  Macleans  ’ 
prestigious  top  100:  tuition  subsidies, 
a family  care  office,  on-site  and 
emergency  childcare,  an  extended 
year-end  holiday  break,  and  reduced 
summer  hours.  Not  to  mention  we 


have  a dedicated  advisor  on 
quality  of  work  life  matters. 

Still,  we  know  better  than 
to  rest  on  our  achievements. 
U of  T is  always  seeking 
innovative  ways  to  enhance  the 
campus  workplace.  For  instance,  we 
have  designated  November  as  Work/ 
Life  Balance  Month.  And  we  are  launch- 
ing a survey  on  work  experiences  to 
make  sure  were  listening  to  the  views 
and  needs  of  our  faculty  and  staff. 

But  none  of  this  would  be  possible 
without  our  union  partners  and  our 
faculty  and  staff.  It’s  because  of  you 
that  LI  of  T is  a great  place  to  work. 

Thank  you. 


UNIVERSITY  A TORONTO 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  EQUITY 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
is  now  accepting  nominations  for  the 

2 0 0 6 

GORDON  CRESSY 

Student  Leadership  AWARDS 


Established  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  in  1994,  the  annual 
Cressy  Awards  will  be  presented  to  students  at  a special  ceremony  hosted  by 
U ofT  President,  Professor  David  Naylor,  on  March  7,2006. 


The  Cressy  Award  recognizes  students  in  their  graduating  year  (June  or  November 
2006)  for  outstanding  extra-curricular  contributions  to  their  college,  faculty  or 
school,  or  to  the  university  as  a whole.  Students  may  receive  only  one  Cressy 
Award.  Nominations  must  be  submitted  through  your  college,  faculty  or  school 
alumni  office  by  December  2,  2005.  Students  may  not  nominate  each  other  or 
themselves. 


Nomination  forms  are  available  online  at 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/events/awards/awards.htm 


m UNIVERSITY 
W "/TORONTO 


For  more  information  please  call  416-978-5881 

or  e-mail  stacie. bellemare@utoronto.ca  UTAA 

Deadline  for  nominations:  Friday,  December  2,  2005 


LETTERS 


PASH  LEY  TERROR  OF 
TECHNICIANS? 

What  a surprise  to  see  my  name 
mentioned  in  Nick  Pashley’s  On 
the  Other  Hand  column  (Oct 
31).  Forget  Canadian  Press,  for- 
get the  Toronto  Star , once  you’re 
written  up  in  Pashley,  you 
can  be  sure  that  you’ve  made  the 
big  time.  Now  that  I’m  aware 
that  Nick  Pashley  is  the  terror  of 
technicians,  one  whose  “bad 
vibes”  cause  computer  glitches 
from  Toronto  to  Tobermory,  I 
suppose  I’d  better  keep  him  away 
from  me  and  mine.  But  no,  I still 
think  he’s  just  one  of  those 
fuzzy-carpeted,  sweater-wearing 
indiscriminate-downloading 
malefactors  I’ve  apparently 
warned  everyone  about.  If 
Pashley  really  were  the  guru  of 
glitches,  just  writing  about  him 
should  cause  my  computer  to 
malfunctio:-):-):-)... 

Hey,  where  did  that  extra 
punctuation  come  from? 

John  DiMarco 
Computer  science 

INDIVIDUAL  VS. 
INSTITUTIONAL 
PREJUDICE 

As  members  of  the  academic 
community  gaze  on  and  applaud 
the  new  “poster  war”  of  the  anti- 
racism and  cultural  diversity 
office  (Poster  Call  to  Arms 
Against  Racism,  Oct.  31),  they 
should  beware  of  committing  the 
thought  crime  of  remembering 
that  the  university,  in  supporting 
these  sorts  of  Orwellian  hate 
sessions  against  individual  preju- 
dice, is  increasingly  engaged  in 
systemic  institutional  prejudice 
against  heterosexual  white  males 
in  its  evaluation  of  both  faculty 
(e.g.,  hiring)  and  students  (e.g., 
allocation  of  supposedly  purely 
merit-based  scholarships). 

John  Furedy 
Psychology 

SECOND-HAND 
SMOKE  SCARE 
NOT  ABOUT  HEALTH 

Smoke  from  a handful  of 
crushed  leaves  and  some  paper 
that  is  mixed  with  the  air  of  a 
well-ventilated  venue  is  harmful 
to  your  health  (Court  Ruling 
Monumental  Step  Forward,  Oct. 
3 1)?  If  anybody  believes  that 
then  I have  a bridge  I would  like 
to  sell  them. 

It  is  not  about  health  and  it 
never  was  about  health.  It  is  all 


about  de -normalizing  smoking. 
Smoking  bans  are  a big  step  in 
that  direction.  Unfortunately,  the 
hospitality  sector  is  caught  in  the 
crossfire. 

Thomas  Laprade 
Thunder  Bay,  Ont. 

UNIONS  HELPED  U OF  T 
WIN  TOP  100  STATUS 

Thank  you  for  publishing  U of  T 
Among  Top  Employers  (Oct.  31). 
For  the  non-aeademic  staff,  the 
pace  of  workplace  progress  slowed 
somewhat  in  the  1990s,  as  I recall, 
but  began  to  recover  at  just  about 
the  time  the  United  Steelworkers 
negotiated  its  first  contracts  at 
U of  T.  And  so,  as  we  congratulate 
the  university  on  joining 
Mediacorp  Canada  Inc.’s  list  of 
best  employers,  lets  acknowledge 
the  United  Steelworkers  (USW)  — 
and  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union,  the  trades  and 
other  unions  — for  their  influence 
on  the  rate  of  improvement  and 
their  contributions  to  collective 
bargaining. 

Of  course  there  is  still  much  to 
do.  For  example,  the  university 
should  build  on  its  important  pro- 
fessional development  initiatives 
for  the  staff  by  linking  them  closely 
to  redeployment,  promotion  and 
voluntary  job  transfer;  eliminate 
barriers  and  disincentives  to  trans- 
fer among  departments,  divisions, 
campuses,  federated  colleges, 
unions,  bargaining  units  and  job 
types;  and  ensure  that  seniority  is 
applicable  at  the  university  level 
rather  than  only  within  depart- 
ments. At  present,  in  the  event  of 
layoffs  due  to  organizational 
change,  years  of  service  often 
count  for  much  more  in  large 
departments  than  small  ones  (at 
least  for  those  of  us  in  the  USW 
staff  appointed  group).  This  breach 
of  basic  equality  is  unfair  to  the 
staff  and  bad  for  U of  T.  Why  lose 
a highly  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable person  because  he  or  she 
happens  to  work  in  a small  depart- 
ment, centre  or  institute  slated  for 
downsizing,  merger  or  closure? 

By  providing  as  much  choice 
and  opportunity  as  possible  in 
the  types  of  work  we  might  do 
during  our  careers,  in  the  context 
of  equality  and  fairness  in  the 
application  of  the  seniority 
principle,  the  university  will 
enhance  its  effectiveness  and 
sustain  morale.  As  for  the  campus 
unions,  they  have  helped  U of  T 
to  win  a spot  on  Mediacorp’s 
“top  100”  list  and  should  now 
redouble  their  efforts  to  achieve 
objectives  that  will  benefit  both 
their  members  (particularly 
the  least  well  paid)  and  the 
university  as  a whole. 

George  Cook 
Division  of  University 

Advancement 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


ECOcarbon  & the  Holy  Grail 


Invention  will  convert 
waste  to  active  carbon 

New  U of  T research  will  make  it 
possible  to  convert  waste  material 
from  oil  sands  into  active  carbon 
and  has  the  potential  to  greatly 
reduce  mercury  emissions. 

“We  are  the  first  to  convert 
waste  to  activated  carbon,”  said 
Professor  Charles  Jia  of  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chem- 
istry, who  presented  his  findings 
to  the  55  th  Canadian  Chemical 
Engineering  Conference  in 
Toronto  last  month. 

Collaborating  with  colleague 
Donald  Kirk,  Jia  has  developed 
the  newly  patented  “SOactive” 
process  through  which  oil-sand 
fluid  coke,  a byproduct  of 
producing  synthetic  crude  oil,  can 
be  activated  by  sulphur  dioxide, 
while  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  con- 
verted to  elemental  sulphur, 
which  acts  as  raw  material  for  fer- 
tilizer and  sulphuric  acid,  among 
other  things,  Jia  said.  The  two 
professors  have  termed  the 
activated  form  of  the  coke 
“ECOcarbon.” 


Given  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  oil  sands  m Canada’s 
energy  portfolio,  the  production 
of  petroleum  coke  will  increase. 
With  stricter  environmental 
regulations  for  low-sulphur 
transportation  fuel,  an  increase 
in  the  coke  sulphur  content  is 
anticipated.  “So  in  future,  the 
sulphur  count  in  coke  will 
increase  and  we  will  have  a bigger 
problem  if  we  want  to  use  the 
oil  sands  as  an  energy  source,” 
Jia  explained.  Developing  applica- 
tions for  high-sulphur  petroleum 
coke,  therefore,  adds  value  to 
Canada’s  natural  resources. 

Canada  is  also  a major  producer 
of  non-ferrous  metals;  non- 
ferrous  smelters,  along  with 
coal-lired  power  stations,  are 
major  contributors  of  man-made 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  in  many 
cases,  mercury.  “The  United  States 
released  new  mercury  emissions 
regulations  in  March  and  our  active 
carbon  will  be  very  effective  in 
removing  mercury  from  industrial 
waste  and  oil-sand  waste,”  Jia  said. 

Elizabeth  Raymer 

Tailoring  AIDS 
research  to  diverse 
communities 

The  underrepresentation  of 
women,  various  ethnic  groups 
and  those  with  low  incomes 
limits  the  effectiveness  of 
HIV/AIDS  clinical  trials  and  can 
have  a serious  impact  on  the 
eventual  success  of  vaccines, 
says  Professor  Peter  Newman  of 
social  work  and  the  Centre  for 
Applied  Social  Research  at  U of  T. 

Newman  helped  co-ordinate 
six  focus  groups  involving 
women,  Latinos  and  African- 


Americans  in  Los  Angeles  and 
found  barriers  to  participation  in 
HIV  vaccine  trials  based  on 
several  concerns:  a fear  of  HIV 
infection  from  the  vaccine;  fear  of 
false-induced  positives  (testing 
positive  in  response  to  the 
vaccine);  physical  side  effects; 
uncertainty  about  vaccine  efficacy 
and  other  vaccine  characteristics; 
general  mistrust  of  medical 
research;  low  perceived  HIV  risk  in 
their  personal  lives;  the  demands 
of  taking  part  in  a research  study; 
and  HIV/AIDS  stigma. 

Newman’s  research  also  found 
that  these  test  groups  would  be 
motivated  to  take  part  in  vaccine 
trials  on  the  basis  of  gaining  pro- 
tection against  HIV  infection,  free 
insurance  and/or  medical  care, 
altruism  and  monetary 
incentives.  “The  rates  of  HIV 
infection  are  higher  in  certain 
populations  such  as  aboriginal 
communities  and  African  and 
Caribbean  women  in  Canada,” 
Newman  said.  “While  HIV/AIDS 
doesn’t  discriminate,  some  popu- 
lations are  more  vulnerable  due 
to  discrimination  and  poverty;  we 
often  know  how  an  HIV/AIDS 
drug  is  going  to  work  in  a white 
male  between  the  ages  of  25  to  44 
but  we  know  less  about  how  well 
it  will  work  in  a woman  or  in  a 
person  of  colour.” 

Newman  believes  this  research 
will  inevitably  help  those  under- 
represented in  HIV  vaccine  and 
other  AIDS  clinical  trials  who  aren’t 
usually  involved  or  studied.  “I  want 
to  know  how  we  can  facilitate 
access  to  clinical  trials  among 
vulnerable  communities  and  also 
to  support  a process  for  designing 
and  disseminating  culturally 


appropriate  information  to  enable 
individuals  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  should  take  part,”  he  said. 

“My  bottom  line  is  that  I’m  not 
convincing  people  to  join  an  HIV 
vaccine  or  other  clinical  trial;  I’m 
working  to  facilitate  appropriate 
and  culturally  relevant  knowledge 
transfer  and  exchange  so  that  per- 
sons from  various  communities 
will  be  empowered  to  decide  if 
this  is  something  they  want  to  do 
and  to  mitigate  any  risks  of 
involvement.” 

Michah  Rynor 

Grail  legend  may  be 
tied  to  paintings 

For  centuries  people,  including 
the  mythical  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  have  searched  for  the 
Holy  Grail,  the  legendary  goblet 
allegedly  used  by  Jesus  at  the  Last 
Supper  (although  other  references 
suggest  it  was  the  vessel  used  to 
collect  drops  of  blood  from  him  as 
he  languished  on  the  cross). 

Depicted  through  the  ages  as  a 
cup,  a dish,  a plate  or  a cauldron, 
it  was  thought  to  have  miraculous 
powers  such  as  the  ability  to 
heal  wounds.  Professor  Joseph 
Goering  of  history  is  also  fascinated 
with  the  Grail  although  his 
primary  interest  is  in  how  the 
legend  first  originated.  Goering 
believes  that  there  is  a possible 
non-literary  source  of  inspiration 
for  the  legend  — a series  of  paint- 
ings found  in  a number  of 
churches  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees 
mountain  range  between  France 
and  Spain. 

In  his  new  book,  The  Virgin  and 
the  Grail:  Origins  of  a Legend  (Yale 
University  Press),  Goering  con- 
tends that  these  images  of  the 


Virgin  Mary,  cradling  a vessel  that 
emits  an  ethereal  light,  may  be 
responsible  for  people  believing 
that  such  a miraculous  goblet 
once  existed. 

Goering  suggests  poets  first 
imagined  the  Holy  Grail  when 
they  saw  or  heard  about  the  paint- 
ings in  the  Pyrenees  showing  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  an  “enigmatic 
and  radiant  vessel”  that  would 
have  been  called  a grail  in  the 
local  dialect.  “The  first  appearance 
of  a holy  grail  thus  had  nothing  to 
do  with  King  Arthur  or  Celtic 
folklore,  or  with  relics  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, but  rather  it  grew  out  of 
an  artist’s  unusual  representation 
of  the  Virgin  holding  a sacred  ves- 
sel.” Part  of  the  allure  of  the  Grail 
stories  that  grew  up  50  years  after 
the  paintings  were  made,  he  says, 
was  that  neither  the  earliest  story- 
tellers nor  their  audiences  knew 
exactly  what  a grail  was  nor  why 
it  was  so  important  — it  was  in  an 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
that  the  literature  of  the  Holy 
Grail  was  bom. 

“At  first,  people  didn’t  know 
what  a grail  was,  only  that  some- 
thing important  was  named  a grail 
and  it  was  associated  with  Jesus  so 
when  they  saw  these  paintings  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  holding  a vessel, 
they  assumed  this  must  be  what  a 
grail  is  and  began  telling  stories  to 
substantiate  their  beliefs,” 
Goering  says. 

The  recent  success  of  the  novel 
The  Da  Vinci  Code  — in  which  the 
Grail  plays  an  important  role  — as 
well  as  the  upcoming  big-budget 
film  of  the  same  name  guarantees 
a continuing  interest  in  the  legend 
of  the  Grail,  Goering  adds. 

Michah  Rynor 
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Internationally  acclaimed  soprano  and  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  alumna 


ISABEL  BAYRAKDARIAN 

with  pianist  SEROU]  KRADJIAN 
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Benefit  concert  to  support 
the  refurbishment  of  the 
historic  Convocation  Hail 
pipe  organ 

Friday 

November  25 

8 PM 

Convocation  Hall 

31  King’s  College  Circle, 

University  of  Toronto 

Tickets:  $40  - $75 

Available  exclusively  through: 


BOX  OFFICE 


TIRED,  SORE  LEGS  AND  FEET  ? 


Get  Relief  with 

Precision  Therapy  With  Gradient  Compression 


G r a tl  i e n t c o m p r e s $ i o n 
stockings  help  the  blood 
in  your  veins  to  flow  in  the 
right  direction,  back  toward 
vour  heart.  This  helps  manage 
and  prevent  the  progression 
of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins ) 
and  valves  are  damaged,  j 
This  therapy  may  help  relieve  j 
the  discomfort  iri  your! 
legs  and  f e e t . j 
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(professional  cFa  mtCy  Foot  care 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E,  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across s Si.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
liofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Flans, 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool, 
meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  Scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20  minutes  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416- 
239-0115  ext,  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Bachelor  & 
1 -bedroom  renovated  apartments.  Clean 
building  with  laundry  facilities.  Steps  to 
university,  bus  and  shopping.  Apartments 
from  $750  per  month.  Please  call  416-924- 
3020. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271 . 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.viewit.ca/b28 

Bathurst/Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  four-bed- 
room Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite, 
two  decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright 
office,  fireplace  and  laundry.  Flexible  dates, 
all  inclusive.  $3,600.  416-588-0560. 

Eglinton/Creditview.  2-bedroom  in  a 
house,  bath  & parking,  shared  kitchen 
close  to  all  amenities,  few  minutes  drive 
from  Erindale  campus.  Call  647-887-5014. 

Bloor/Spadina.  Luxury  2-  or  3-bedroom, 
main  floor  of  a home.  Walk  2 minutes  to 
U of  T,  subway.  Ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
A/C,  central  vac,  large  yard,  deck,  parking. 
$1,680  + utilities.  Dec.  1.416-924-4460. 

Short-term  rental,  January,  February  & 
Vi  March.  One  bedroom  plus  den,  south 
exposure,  fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher,  parking, 
downtown  (Jarvis  & Wellesley),  pool/ 
exercise  room.  Call  for  more 
information,  416-944-0405  or  e-mail 
dougintoronto@rogers.com 

Short-term  condo  rental.  January 


2006  to  April  2006  (flexible). 
Carlton/Jarvis.  Luxury  2-bedroom,  2 baths, 
fully  furnished  & equipped.  Indoor  parking. 
24-hour  concierge.  Near  subway,  universi- 
ties and  hospitals.  416-597-2750. 

Oakwood  and  St.  Clair.  4-bedroom 
house,  20  minutes  from  St.  George  cam- 
pus. Open  living-dining,  updated  galley 
kitchen  on  main  floor,  walk-out  to  grape 
arbor,  fenced  yard.  Second  floor,  3 bed- 
rooms, bath.  Basement  studio  self-con- 
tained, separate  entrance.  Laundry,  A/C, 
parking,  pets  OK.  January  through  June. 
Option  to  renew.  $1,350  + utilities. 
Contact  sbarksdale@sympatico.ca;  416- 
977-5775,  416-871-2177. 

Annex/Madison.  Gracious,  bright  one- 
bedroom  apartment,  tastefully 
furnished/equipped,  in  a grand  old  home. 
Immaculate,  quiet,  smoke-  and  pet-free. 
Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM.  $1,650  monthly, 
includes  utilities,  cable  and  phone.  416- 
967-6474.  Fax  416-967-9382. 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  http://www.cez.com/toronto.html 

Central  Toronto.  Furnished  house 
(Bloor/Ossington),  steps  to  subway,  shop- 
ping. Two  bedrooms,  study,  deck,  garden. 
$1,500  including  utilities.  January  through 
April  2006. 416-537-0137  evenings;  e-mail 
himanib@yorku.ca 

Dupont-Christie  area.  Modern,  well- 
maintained  3-bedroom+  townhouse.  Four 
floors  of  living  space,  5 appliances,  laundry, 
A/C,  eat-in  kitchen,  parking,  garden  in 
front  and  deck  in  back.  Close  to  all  ameni- 
ties. $1,600  + utilities.  Available  from  Jan. 
1,  2006.  For  appointment  call  416-535- 
7816. 

Cozy,  beautifully  kept  two-bedroom 
bungalow  in  the  Beaches.  Hardwood 
floors,  sauna,  two  bathrooms,  parking, 
storage.  Terraced,  low  maintenance  back- 
yard oasis  with  sitting  area  and  BBQ. 
Available  May  1,  2006  to  Aug.  1,  2006. 
$2, 500/month  utilities  included,  phone 
extra.  E-mail  christine.dickie@ 
sympatico.ca 

Townhouse  on  St.  George,  north  of 
Bloor.  5 minutes  from  campus/TTC.  Two 
bedrooms,  two  floors,  laundry,  parking, 
patio.  A/C,  heating,  water  included. 
Furnished/unfurnished.  Available  February 
2006.  $1, 600/month.  Call  416-323-9413, 
misterderek@gmail.com 

Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T,  subway.  Fully  fur- 
nished one-bedroom  in  renovated  duplex, 
air-conditioned,  fireplace,  dishwasher,  pri- 
vate laundry,  cable  TV,  VCR,  garden,  all 
linens,  housekeeping.  Available  January 
2006.  $1,600  inclusive,  parking  extra.  416- 
960-031 2;  annex2apartment@yahoo.ca 

Academic  visitor?  Furnished  home,  Mt. 
Pleasant/Lawrence  area.  Living  room,  din- 
ing room,  kitchen,  three  bedrooms,  sun- 
room,  deck.  Quiet,  beautiful  residential 
neighbourhood  close  to  shopping,  schools, 
Glendon  College,  Toronto  French  School. 
Available  Dec.  1,  2005  until  June  30,  2006 
(dates  negotiable).  $1,800  per  month,  plus 
utilities.  Contact  905-528-2910. 

High  Park/Bloor.  Charming  two-storey 
furnished  apartment.  Kitchen  equipped 
with  dishwasher,  washer,  dryer.  Full  bath- 
room + an  additional  2-piece  washroom 
on  2nd  floor.  One  double  bedroom  and  a 
single  bedroom.  5 minutes  from  subway. 
$1, 200/month  all  inclusive.  416-763-3899. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Bright,  beautifully 
renovated  one-bedroom  basement,  high 


ceilings,  private  entrance,  private  laundry, 
air-conditioned,  close  to  TTC,  must  see, 
available  immediately.  $850.  416-658- 
4632,  smith107@sympatico.ca 

3 bedrooms,  Crawford  & Harbord. 

Clean,  open-concept,  hardwood  floors,  2 
bathrooms,  private  yard,  garage,  air  condi- 
tioning, $2,1 00,  call  Teresa,  41 6-806-3402, 
pictures  online  www.lorusso.ca 

Annex  2-floor  apartment.  1 ,400-sq.-ft. 
Victorian  home.  Bedroom  with  loft,  laun- 
dry, den,  deck,  high  ceilings,  A/C,  private 
entrance,  4-minute  walk  to  University  and 
Spadina  subway.  Non-smoking  couple. 
Available  Dec.  1.  $1,475  + utilities.  Phone 
416-961-3777. 

Bay/Bloor  sublet.  1 -bedroom,  quiet/ele- 
gant apartment.  January  to  May  2006  or 
part  thereof.  Fully  furnished,  cable, 
Coinamatic  laundry,  concierge,  24-hour 
security,  exercise  room,  underground  sub- 
way access.  Ideal  for  visiting  faculty/pro- 
fessionals. No  smoke/pets.  416-535-8501, 
ext.  4548,  cmsublet2004@yahoo.ca 

Annex  house.  Late  December  2005  to 
May  15  [or  Aug  15],  2006.  Comfortable, 
furnished  3-bedroom  house  with  new 
kitchen,  all  appliances,  sunroom,  porch, 
garden,  living  room,  dining  room.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Near  subway.  Note:  shared  entrance. 
$1 ,900/month.  ereiter@yorku.ca,  41 6-928- 
9406. 

Attractively  furnished  Rosedale 
apartment,  2 bedrooms.  Large  living 
room  with  fireplace,  dining  room,  sun- 
room;  bus  to  subway  by  house.  Summerhill 
Super  Market,  banks,  cleaners,  pharmacy  2 
blocks  from  house.  Schools  in  proximity. 
Basement  laundry.  $3,000  monthly.  416- 

924- 4725. 

January  through  May  or  June  2006 
rental.  Furnished,  sunny  4-storey,  2-bed- 
room,  2-study  Cabbagetown  house,  2.5  km 
to  U of  T.  One  study  could  be  3rd  bedroom. 
Two  large  decks  + lush  backyard.  Three 
bathrooms,  one  with  Jacuzzi  tub.  Cook- 
friendly  kitchen,  contiguous  living/dining 
room,  library/den,  fireplace,  garage  + 
optional  street  parking.  Two  adorable  kit- 
tens (optional).  Faculty  or  academics  pre- 
ferred, references.  $2,100  + utilities.  416- 

925- 3364.  rmb@kmdi.toronto.edu 

High  Park  Boulevard  @ Roncesvalles 
Avenue.  Large,  sunny  and  modern 
bachelors  (2)  on  2nd  floor.  Carpeted.  No 
smokers/pets.  $650  and  $700  all  inclusive. 
416-533-7724. 

High  Park.  Luxury  1 -bedroom  on  3rd 
floor  of  house.  Completely  renovated,  large 
deck,  CAC,  dishwasher,  washer  & dryer.  No 
smokers/pets.  Suitable  for  responsible  sin- 
gle or  professional  couple.  $ 1 , 1 50  + hydro. 
416-533-7724. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Highly  desirable 
area,  walk  to  Runnymede  station,  close  to 
restaurants,  shops,  parks,  bike  trails.  Bright 
three-bedroom  + sunroom,  finished  base- 
ment, large  backyard.  Fully  furnished.  No 
pets/smokers.  $2,000  +.  Dec.  23.  Maria, 
416-767-0315. 

Spadina/Harbord.  2-level  upper  blends 
Victorian  charm  + chic  reno  by  architect 
owner.  2 bathrooms,  deck,  ensuite  laundry, 
sunny,  spacious.  Walk  to  College,  Bloor, 
U of  T campus,  cafes,  subway,  Flexible 
dates.  $1,975  + utilities.  416-964-7112. 
mknelman@thestar.ca 


Guesthouse 


$23/$32/$42  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 


but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .1 6@compuserve.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three-night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560. 
E-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com; 
web  annexguesthouse.com 


Overseas 


Languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4+.  25  km 
to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne 
Plage.  Rate  dependant  upon  length 
of  stay.  2-week  minimum,  donald. 
curries@wanadoo.fr  or  website 
currieswine.com 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered  psycholo- 
gist. Individual,  couple,  marital  therapy. 
Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress,  work,  fam- 
ily, relationship,  self-esteem  problems;  sex- 
ual orientation  and  women's  issues.  U of  T 
health  benefits  apply.  180  Bloor  St.  West. 
Ste  806.  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  131  Bloor  St.  W (Bloor  and  Avenue 
Rd.)  416-928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for:  anxi- 
ety/phobias, depression/low  self-esteem, 
stress  and  anger  management,  couples 
issues  and  sexual  identity/  orientation  con- 
cerns. Staff/faculty  healthcare  benefits  pro- 
vide full  coverage.  Morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416- 
977-5666.  E-mail  Dr.Neil.Pilkington@ 
primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  416- 
535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling  for 
individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  416-413-1098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 


Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College)  # 211.  416-568- 
1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  services. 
Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U ofT  staff.  80  Bloor  St.W.,  suite  1100. 416- 
929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1033  Bay  St.,  Ste. 
204,  Tel:  41 6-962-6671. 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Dr.  Valerie  Stavro.  Family  and  aes- 
thetic dentistry.  94  Cumberland  St., 
suite  901.  416-923-8668.  We  would  like 
to  invite  you  and  your  family  to  our  prac- 
tice. We  are  committed  to  providing 
personalized  dentistry  in  a caring  environ- 
ment. You  deserve  a healthy  smile. 
www.drvaleriestavro.com 

Hypnosis  & psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Trauma,  depression,  anxiety,  panic, 
phobia,  stress,  chronic  illness, 
relationship,  self-esteem,  habit  control, 
U of  T health  plan  coverage.  Dr.  Kathleen 
Lung,  Registered  Psychologist. 
Finch  subway.  416-754-6688.  E-mail 
kathleen.lung@rogers.com 

Brief  & long-term  psychotherapy. 

Consultations,  counselling.  Lifestyle  coach- 
ing for  your  life  concerns,  perhaps  regard- 
ing relationships,  family,  careers,  health, 
loss.  Contact  Linda  Attoe,  MA,  OACCPP, 
Certified.  Telephone  647-388-9479. 
Locations:  Central  Toronto  & Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. 

Electrolysis  & blend,  50%  off  1st 
treatment.  The  only  proven  permanent 
hair  removal  method.  Facials,  micro  der- 
mabrasion, treatments  of  acne,  brown 
spots,  massage,  shiatsu,  reflexology. 
Bay/Bloor.  Open  7 days  a week.  1 7 years' 
experience,  serving  all  communities. 
www.advancedinstitute.ca  416-979-8081 . 


MISCELLANY 


Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certi- 
fied in  5 days  in-class,  online  or  by  corre- 
spondence. FREE  information  seminar: 
Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101  Spadina 
Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack:  1-888- 
270-2941;  globaltesol.com 
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Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 


Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

10-10-940  discount  long  distance 
service.  Just  dial  10-10-940  before  your 
long  distance  call.  No  contracts  or  signup. 
Calls  appear  on  your  local  Bell  bill. 
3.9if/minute  Canada,  4.9tf/minute  USA. 
Visit  www.1010940.com  for  international 
rates  and  details. 

Parking  spot  for  rent.  Spadina  and 


Russell  (near  Spadina  Cres).  Close  to 
Harbord,  College,  Huron,  St.  George  St. 
Full  or  part  time.  Please  contact 
serenax@rogers.com 

Sohmer  upright  piano  for  sale.  Similar 
construction  to  Steinway,  Irving  Berlin  and 
U.S.  president  Coolidge  owned  Sohmers. 
Approximately  25  years  old,  excellent  con- 
dition. Includes  matching  bench.  Value 
expertly  appraised  at  $2,500  — will  sell  for 
$2,000.  Contact  sarah. wilner@utoronto.ca 
or  416-255-8882. 


A classified  ad  costs  $20.00  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address 
counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 

Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s 
College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic . palanca@utoronto . ca . 


Transcribing  service  available  for 

interviews,  focus  groups,  psychological  or 
any  scientific  or  technical  reports.  Quick 
turnaround  time,  special  rates  for  U of  T. 
Call  Mazhar,  416-553-3444  or  e-mail 
service@digitscribe.ca 

Tutor  needled  for  13-year-old,  Grade 
8 student.  All  subjects.  Leaside  location 
weekdays,  Kensington  Market  on  week- 
ends. Call  David,  416-989-5055. 
Tutor  needed  for  5-  & 10-year-old  boys, 
Kensington  Market  area.  Must  be  fluent 
in  French.  Call  Catherine,  416-598-5582 
or  evenings,  416-922-4946  or 
katmadhu@rogers.com 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


REAL  ESTATE 
QUESTIONS) 

www.realestate 

tips4ail.com 


HEALTHCARE  CONSULTANTS 

GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 

We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderly.  Services  included:  homecare, 
facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 

Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax:416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable@sympatico.ca 


Apartments 

for  Henti 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 

• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 
• Private  roommate  suites 

• Clean  well-maintained  building 

Kent  for  Pecember/January 

Call  ns  @ur  special  incentives 

200  ELM  STREET 

Between  College  and  Dundas  west 
off  University 

Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between 
8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm 
for  viewing  of  our  suites. 

Cal!  4 S 6-979-3232 
e-mai! 

diannar@mcarthurproperties.com 

www.rentoronto.com 


THE  CENTRE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH,  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • 2005 

WORLD  AIDS  DAY 

Thursday,  December  t , 7:30PM  * v RaI 
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The  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

Speeches.  Theatre.  Music. 
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Welcome  by 
Dr.  David  Naylor 

Keynote  by 
Dr.  Philip  Berger 
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STOP  AIDS.  KEEP  THE  PROMISE! 

World  AIDS  Day  is  commemorated  around  the  globe  on  December  1 . It  celebrates  progress  made  in  the  battle  against  the  epi- 
demic and  brings  into  focus  remaining  challenges.  World  AIDS  Day  2005  aims  to  accelerate  the  global  response  to  HIV  and 
AIDS,  preventing  new  infections,  promoting  equal  access  to  treatment  and  mitigating  the  impact  of  AIDS.  - UNAIDS 

With  special  thanks  to  The  Varsity  and  The  Bulletin. 


BE  THERE  FOR  EVENTS  IN  YOUR  FACULTY 

Architecture  Engineering  Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  Rotman  School  of  Management 

Arts  and  Science  Law  Music  Pharmacy  Social  Work 

Dentistry  Medicine  Nursing  Physical  Education  and  Health  UofT  at  Mississauga  and  Scarborough 


AND  MORE 
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EVENTS 


Molecular  Insights  Into 
Colorectal  Cancer 
Pathogenesis  and  Implications 
for  Clinical  Management. 

Monday,  November  14 
Prof.  Eric  Fearon,  University  of 
Michigan;  annual  D.S.R.  Sarnia  lecture 
in  oncologic  pathology.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory 
Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Afghanistan  Before  Islam: 
Buddhism  and  Other 
Religions  in  Bactrian 
Documents. 

Monday,  November  1 4 
Prof.  Nicholas  Sims-Williams, 
University  of  London.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Central  and  Inner  Asia  Studies  and 
Historical  Studies,  UT M 

“Young  Ladies  Are  Delicate 
Plants”:  Jane  Austen  and 
Greenhouse  Romanticism. 

Monday,  November  14 
Prof.  Deidre  Lynch,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington;  Vincent  A.  De  Luca 
lecture  in  19th-century  studies.  140 
University  College.  4:15  p.m.  English 

On  the  Road  to  Europe: 
Politics,  Hope  and 
Disillusionment  in 
Contemporary  Bulgaria. 

Tuesday,  November  15 

Prof.  Venelin  Ganev,  Miami  University, 
Ohio.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  5 to  7 p.m. 
European,  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 
and  Consulate  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Bulgaria,  Toronto 

Who  Needs  Theory,  Anyway? 

Tuesday,  November  15 

Prof.  Em.  Joseph  Rykwert,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Room  103,  230  College 
St.  6:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design 

Reparations  for  Slavery 
and  Jim  Crow. 

Thursday,  November  17 
Prof.  David  Lyons,  Boston  University;  in 
celebration  of  World  Philosophy  Day. 
119  Galbraith  Building.  3:15  p.m. 
Philosophy 

James  Joyce’s  Ulysses: 

A Biography. 

Thursday,  November  1 7 
Prof,  Michael  Groden,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Room  30, 
Woodsworth  College  Residence. 
4:15  p.m.  Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book 

A Modest  Proposal:  The 
Neurobiological  Effects  of 
Female  Genital  Cutting. 

Thursday,  November  1 7 

Prof.  Gillian  Einstein,  public  health  sci- 
ences; What  Is  Life?  series  on  bioethics 
and  bioinformatics.  200  Brennan  Flail, 
University  of  St.  Michael's  College.  6 to 
7:30  p.m.  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & 
Technology,  Information  Studies  and 
Philosophy 

Metal-Catalyzed  Oxidation 
Reactions  for  Organic 
Synthesis. 

Friday,  November  18 
Prof.  Matthew  Sigman,  University  of 
Utah;  Eli  Lilly  lecture.  Davenport 
Seminar  Rooms,  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  10  a m.  Chemistry 


Pink  Blood:  Homophobic 
Violence  in  Canada. 

Friday,  November  18 
Douglas  Janoff,  author  of  Pink  Blood. 
240  University  College.  Noon.  Sexual 
Diversity  Studies 

Minimalist  Art: 
Patronage  and  Aura. 

Friday,  November  18 
Prof.  Anna  Chave,  City  University  of 
New  York.  023N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study 
of  the  United  States 

From  Soap  Bubbles 
to  Crystal  Growth. 

Sunday,  November  20 
Prof.  Em.  Jean  Taylor,  Rutgers 
University.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute  and  Fields  Institute  for 
Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences 

Understanding  the  Functions 
of  LKB1  and  Other  Protein 
Kinases  Mutated  in  Inherited 
Diseases. 

Monday,  November  21 
Prof.  Dario  Alessi,  University  of  Dundee, 
Scotland;  Kathleen  Binns  memorial 
lecture.  Ben  Sadowski  Auditorium, 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  4 p.m. 

A Pair  of  Queens: 

Esther  vs.  Vashti. 

Monday,  November  21 

Prof.  Elliot  Horowitz,  Bar  Ilan 
University,  Shoshana  Shier  distinguished 
visiting  professor;  final  on  The  Bible  and 
History:  The  Book  of  Esther  Imagined. 
179  University  College.  8 p.m.  Jewish 
Studies 

The  Face  of  the  City:  Civic 
Portraits  and  Civic  Identity  in 
Post-Reformation  England. 

Thursday,  November  24 

Prof.  Em.  Robert  Tittler,  Concordia 
University.  Senior  Common  Room, 
Burwash  Hall,  Victoria  University,  89 
Charles  St.  W 4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies  and  Toronto 
Renaissance  & Reformation  Colloquium 

Pirandello’s  Enrico  IV:  The 
Perfect  Theatrical  Machine. 

Thursday,  November  24 
Prof.  Donato  Santeramo,  Queen’s 
University.  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  100  St.  Joseph  St.  4 p.m.  Emilio 
Goggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 

Deep  Ocean  Ores 
and  Extreme  Life. 

Thursday,  November  24 

Prof.  Steven  Scott,  geology.  432  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratories. 
4:30  p.m.  Sigma  Xi,  U of  T Chapter 

Modernization  of  the  Dietary 
Requirement  for  Vitamin  D: 
It’s  Time  to  Get  It  Right. 

Thursday,  November  24 

Prof.  Bruce  Hollis,  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina;  Edna  Park  lecture.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building.  5:30  p.m. 
Household  Science  & Nutritional  Sciences 
Alumni  Association 

Towards  a Prehistory  of  the 
Post-Animal:  Regarding  the 
Life  of  Brutes. 

Thursday,  November  24 
Prof.  David  Clark,  McMaster  University; 
final  in  What  Is  Life?  series  on  bioethics 
and  bioinformatics.  200  Brennan  Hall, 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  College.  6 to 
7:30  p.m.  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & 
Technology,  Information  Studies  and 
Philosophy 

Minority  Governments  Are 
Here  to  Stay  — and  This  Is 
Good  for  Canadian 
Democracy. 


Tuesday,  November  29 
University  Prof.  Em.  Peter  Russell,  polit- 
ical science;  University  Professor  lecture 
series.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  7:30  p.m.  Arts  & 
Science,  Elderwood  Foundation  and  Global 
Knowledge  Foundation 


COLLOQUIA 

London  Gossips:  Privacy, 
Community  and  Intimacy 
Among  Gentlemen, 
1880-1914. 

Wednesday,  November  1 6 
Amy  Milne-Smith,  PhD  candidate; 
history  graduate-faculty  series.  2098 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  History 

“Ich  bin  kein  Tier...  idht  kann 
nicht  vergessen”:  Discourses 
of  Forgetting  in  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal’s  and  Richard 
Strauss’  Elcktra. 

Friday,  November  18 

Maria  Euchner,  German  languages  and 
literatures;  faculty-graduate  student 
series  in  European  studies.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  2 p.m.  Joint  Initiative  in  German  & 
European  Studies 

Quality  Assurance  and 
Clinical  Research: 
Walking  a Fine  Line. 

Tuesday,  November  22 

Prof.  David  Mamo,  psychiatry.  Room 
801,  Clarke  site,  250  College  St.  Noon. 
Addiction  & Mental  Health 

Theoretical  Cosmology  and 
Observational  Astronomy 
Circa  1930. 

Wednesday,  November  23 

Prof.  Craig  Fraser,  Institute  for  the 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of  Science  &• 
Technology 

Magnetism  of  the  Earth, 
Moon  and  Mars. 

Thursday,  November  24 

Prof.  David  Dunlop,  physics.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
Physics 

Reproducing  the  Mona  Lisa  in 
19th-Century  France. 

Thursday,  November  24 
Prof.  Stephen  Bann,  University  of 
Bristol.  205  Claude  Bissell  Building,  140 
St.  George  St.  5 p.m.  Fine  Art 

Sulfated  Biomolecules:  Their 
Synthesis  and  the  Enzymes 
That  Process  Them. 

Friday,  November  25 
Prof.  Scott  Taylor,  University  of 
Waterloo.  Davenport  Seminar  Rooms, 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
10  a.m.  Chemistry 


Preventable  Admissions  and 
Barriers  to  Health  Services 
Among  Persons  With  an 
Intellectual  Disability  in 

Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

Wednesday,  November  1 6 
Robert  Balogh,  fellow,  Health  Care, 
Technology  and  Place.  614  Health 
Sciences  Building,  155  College  St.  3 to 
5 p.m.  Health  Care,  Technology  & Place 

Historical  Traditions  and 
Central  European  Democracy. 

Wednesday,  November  1 6 
Madam  Michnik,  Gazeta  Wyborcza, 


Poland.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Relations.  4 to  6 p.m. 

Brain  Imaging  in  Aging 
and  Dementia. 

Thursday,  November  1 1 
Prof.  Sandra  Black,  medicine.  Suite  106, 
TIT  College  St.  1 p.m.  Life  Course  & 
Aging 

Explaining  Foreign  Policy 
Change:  Or,  Why  Was  the 
“War  on  Terror”  Both  so  Late 
and  Such  a Huge 
Overreaction? 

Friday,  November  18 
Prof.  David  Welch,  political  science. 
3130  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 

Jung  Chang  and  Joint 
Halliday’s  Mao  the  Unknown 
Story:  Should  We  Recalibrate 
the  Scales  of  History? 

Friday,  November  18 
Panellists:  Jeremy  Paltiel,  Carleton 
University;  Bernie  Frolic,  Asian 
Institute;  and  Jan  Wong,  The  Globe  and 
Mail.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/. 
Asian  Institute 

Comparative  Evolutionary 
and  Ecological  Genomics  of 
Arabidopis  Relatives. 

Friday,  November  18 
Prof.  Thomas  Mitchell-Olds,  Michigan 
State  University.  B142  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  3 p.m.  Botany 

Human  Inconstancy:  Putting 
the  Diction  Back  Into 
Contradiction  (Lery, 
Montaigne,  Yerville,  Colletet). 

Friday,  November  18 

Neil  Kenny,  Centre  for  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  University.  3:30  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Present  at  the  Creation: 
Italian  Mass  Support  for 
European  Integration  in  the 
Formative  Years. 

Monday,  November  21 

Pierangelo  Isernia,  Universita  di  Siena. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/.  European 
Studies  and  Political  Science 

Using  PowerPoint  to  Make 
High-Quality  Teaching 
Animations. 

Tuesday,  November  22 
Prof.  Danton  O’Day,  biology,  UTM.  4049 
Robarts  Library.  Noon.  Resource  Centre 
for  Academic  Technology 

The  Ethics  of  Qualitative 
Research:  Negotiating  the 
Nature  of  Closeness  and  the 
Closeness  of  Nature. 

Tuesday,  November  22 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Peter,  Faculty  of  Nursing. 
108  Health  Sciences  Building,  155 
College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Qualitative  Inquiry  Group 

Toronto  and  Region 
Conservation  Authority’s 
Regional  Watershed 
Monitoring  Program:  Research 
Initiatives  and  Collaborative 
Project  Opportunities. 
Wednesday,  November  23 
Jeff  Borisko,  Toronto  & Region 
Conservation  Authority.  1210  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Technology. 
4 p.m.  Centre  for  Environment 

Setting  the  Balance  of 
Institutional  and  Community 


Care  for  Older  Adults:  The 
Canadian  Research  Network 
for  Care  in  the  Community. 

Thursday,  November  24 

Prof.  Paul  Williams,  health  policy  man- 
agement and  evaluation.  Suite  106,  222 
College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Life 
Course  & Aging 

Ukraine  and  the  Challenges 

of  EU  Enlargement. 

Thursday,  November  24 
Denys  Kuzmin,  Petro  Jacyk  visiting 
scholar.  108  North  Building.  Noon  to 
2 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 

utoronto.ca.  Petro  Jacyk  Program  for  the 
Study  of  Ukraine  and  European  Studies 

Reforming  the 

Recommendations. 

Friday,  November  25 
Milton  Kooistra,  Centre  for  Reformation 
& Renaissance  Studies.  205  Northrop 
Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University.  3:30  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Fyzx  and  Phlash:  Creating 
Realistic  Flash  Animations. 

Tuesday,  November  29 
David  Harrison,  physics.  4049  Robarts 
Library.  Noon.  Resource  Centre  for 
Academic  Technology 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Sex,  Status  and  Servitude 
in  Judaism. 

Monday,  November  14  and 
Tuesday,  November  15 
Sessions  at  Wolfond  Centre  for  Jewish 
Campus  Life,  26  Harbord  Ave. 

Tuesday,  November  15 

Defining  the  Problematics  of  Slavery 
From  Aristotle  to  the  Present. 

On  Asses  and  Slaves,  Herbert  Basser, 
Queen’s  University;  Slave  Societies  and 
Societies  With  Slaves  — What’s  the  dif- 
ference?, Martin  Klein,  U of  T;  Is  Slave 
Status  in  Jewish  Law  a Matter  of  Foreign 
Influence?  keynote  address  by  Diane 
Kriger,  U of  T.  9:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Patriarchal  Participation  in  Enslavement. 
Masters  Married  to  Slaves:  New 

Interpretations  of  Documents  From  the 
Cairo  Geniza,  Mariam  Frenkel,  Ben 
Gurion  University;  Women,  Slaves  and 
Children:  A Historical  Study  of  Word 
Cluster,  Harry  Fox,  U of  T;  Babysitter 
Bnde:  “1  Love  You  Rosa”  in  Talmudic 
Perspective,  Tirzah  Meacham,  U of  T. 
2 to  5 p.m.  Round-table  discussion 
5 to  5:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  16 
Using  Sexuality  to  Negotiate  Status. 

Ruth  and  the  Redeemer:  Levirate 
Marriage?  Paul  Heger,  U of  T;  Biblical 
Bastards,  Beastly  Brothers  and 
Misfortunate  Mothers:  Isaac  and  Other 
Sons  of  Scripture,  Tzemah  Yoreh, 
Hebrew  University;  The  Female 
Nazirate:  Individual  Rights  vs.  Family 
Obligations,  Chana  Safrai,  Hebrew 
Union  College.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 

The  Poetics  of  Sex  and  Servitude. 
Labour’s  Love  Lost:  Poets  in  the  Early 
Yishuv,  Miryam  Segal,  Indiana 
University;  Pretty  Woman:  War 

Brides  in  Medieval  Jewish  Thought, 
James  Diamond,  University  of 
Waterloo;  “If  Only  Your  Mother  Had 
Been  Barren!”:  Eve's  Progeny  in 
Maqama  Literature,  Libby 
Garshowitz,  U of  T;  Autoerotic 
Cosmogenies:  Rebirthing  God  as  Self 
in  Hayya  Esther  After  Walt  Whitman, 
Aubrey  Glazer,  U of  T.  2 to  6 p.m. 
Round-table  discussion  6 p.m. 
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EVENTS 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  November  24 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  November  28 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


music 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Jazz  Series. 

Tuesday,  November  15 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  1 7 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  November  25 
Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble;  Lisa  Martinelli, 
director.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$13,  students  and  seniors  $7 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  November  1 7 
Toronto  Wind  Quintet  with  Kidori 
Koga,  piano. 

World  of  Music. 

Friday,  November  18 

African  drumming  and  dancing 
ensemble.  Main  Lobby.  12:10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  23 

Chamber  music  from  McGill.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  29 

Student  composer  concert.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  November  22 

Men  of  voice  studies  perform.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  29 

Fourth-year  lieder  class.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Recital. 

Tuesday,  November  22 

Brenna  Conrad,  soprano;  Michael  Adair, 
baritone;  Bruce  Ubukata,  piano.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

Opera  Teas. 

Sunday,  November  21 
Puccini’s  La  Boheme.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $26. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Music  of  All  Latitudes. 

Saturday,  November  19 

Heather  Bambrick  and  the  Faculty  of 
Music  Jazz  Ensemble;  Chase  Sanborn, 
director.  Theatre,  Academic  Resource 
Centre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students 
and  seniors  $8.  Box  Office:  416-978- 
8849;  www.uofttix.ca. 

CONVOCATION  HALL 
Isabel  Bayrakdarian, 
Soprano. 

Friday,  November  25 

Benefit  concert  to  raise  funds  to  refur- 
bish Convocation  Hall’s  historic  pipe 
organ.  Tickets  $40  to  $75,  available 
exclusively  from  uofttix.ca  or  416-978- 
8849. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Wednesday,  November  1 6 

Scott  Turow  brings  his  new  novel 
Ordinaiy  Heroes.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
7:30  p.m. 


Friday,  November  18 

Alan  Lightman  brings  his  new  book 
Discoveries:  Great  Breakthroughs  in  20th- 
Century  Science,  Including  the  Original 
Papers.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 
7:30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  21 

Jeffrey  Rosenthal  brings  his  new  book 
Struck  by  Lightening:  The  Curious  World  of 
Probabilities.  Library,  Hart  House. 
7:30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  28 

Rob  Renaud  and  Susanne  Reber  bring 
their  new  book  Starlight  Tour:  The  Last, 
Lonely  Night  of  Neil  Stonechild.  Library, 
Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
November  16  to  November  26 
By  William  Shakespeare,  directed  by 
Jeremy  Hutton.  Hart  House  Theatre 
presentation.  Performances  at  8 p.m., 
matinee  Nov.  26,  2 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $12.  Tickets  416- 
978-8849;  www.uofttix.ca.  www.hart 
housetheatre.ca. 


Performing  HIV/AIDS 

Prevention  for  Youth. 

Wednesday,  November  23 
The  Performed  Ethnographers  present 
short  plays  and  monologues  drawn  from 
research  initiatives  of  the  Gendering 
Adolescent  AIDS  Prevention  (GAAP) 
project.  2-227  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St. 
W Noon. 

A Delicate  Balance. 

Thursdays  to  Sundays, 
November  24  to  December  4 

By  Edward  Albee,  directed  by  Gillian 
Levene.  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama  production.  Glen  Morris  Studio 
Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Performances 
at  8 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 p.m.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $10.  Box  Office, 
416-978-7086. 


EXHIBITIONS 

OISE/UT 

The  Snapshot  of  Chronicles. 

November  28  to  December  2 

Erika  DeFreitas,  art  installation.  2nd 
floor,  main  hallway.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  December  8 

Lynn  Campbell:  Inside/Out. 

Paper  and  wire  sculptures  explore  the 
frailties  and  strengths  of  the  human 
body.  East  Gallery. 

Chung- Im  Kim: 

The  IYAGI  Series. 

Fibre  artist  takes  an  up-front  approach 
to  exorcising  the  old  “craft”  stigma  when 
it  comes  to  needlework.  West  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11 
a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 
to  4 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

Site  Specific:  Las  Vegas  05. 

To  December  16 

A film  and  photographic  project  by 
Italian  contemporary  artist  Olivo 
Barbieri.  Eric  Arthur  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Database  Imaginary. 

To  December  18 

Twenty-one  art  projects  in  a broad  vari- 
ety of  old  and  mew  media  made  by  indi- 
vidual and  teams  of  artists  between 
1971  and  2004.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday, 
1 to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
“Through  tangled  brush  and 
dewy  brake:”  Works  by  Group 
of  Seven  and  Their 
Contemporaries  From  the 
U of  T Art  Centre. 

To  December  21 

Exhibition  explores  the  group’s  point  of 
view  towards  nature,  especially  as  related 
to  and  inspired  by  period  poetry. 

The  Art  of  Structural  Design: 
A Swiss  Legacy. 

To  January  21 

An  exploration  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Maillart,  Othmar  Ammann,  Heinz  Isler 
and  Christian  Menn,  four  Swiss  engi- 
neers widely  recognized  as  the  most 
influential  structural  and  innovative 
designers  of  the  20th  century;  in  part- 
nership with  civil  engineering.  Laidlaw 
Wing,  University  College.  Hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m, 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Bibliophilia  scholastica  floreat: 
50  Years  of  Rare  Books  and 
Special  Collections  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

To  December  21 

Celebrating  the  golden  jubilee  of  the 
rare  books  and  special  collections 
department.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Angela  Leach:  Shimmy. 

To  January  8 

Selections  from  the  Abstract  Repeat 
Series  — large  acrylic  paintings  that 
investigate  the  optical  and  spatial  trans- 
formations of  the  picture  plane  by  using 
repetition  in  combination  with  colour 
and  line.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon 
to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 

I t s Fun  but  Is  It  Science? 

Sunday,  November  27 

Especially  for  kids  aged  7 to  12.  Russell 
Zeid,  Ontario  science  educator  puts  the 
fizz  back  in  physics.  Fun  science 
demonstrations.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 
Institute 


THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 


I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in 
life,  but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  over- 
coming the  anxiety  of  the  second  sure 
thing,  i.e.,  your  annual  filing  of  Canadian 
or  US  tax  returns. 


You  may  be  able  to  minimize  your  2005 
personal  income  taxes  and  maximize 
your  deductions  by  proper  planning 

before  December  31,  2005. 


Call  or  email  for  a 

FREE  CONSULTATION. 

I can  help  you 
Sf  you  act  quickly. 


SIDNEY  S.  ROSS 
Chartered  Accountant 
Tel:  41 6-485-6069 
Fax:  416-480-9861 
Email:  ssross@on.aibn.com 

2005 

Boris  P.  Stoicheff  Lecture 

The  Dawn  of  Discreteness 
in  Optics 

by 

Professor  George  I.  A.  Stegeman 

Cobb  Family  Chair  in  Optical  Sciences  and  Engineering, 
University  of  Cen  tral  Florida 

Wednesday,  December  7,  2005,  4:10  PM 
Room  108 

Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management 
(569  Spadina  Ave.) 

This  is  a public  lecture  sponsored 
by  the  Institute  for  Optical  Sciences 

Refreshment  afterwards  at  the  Faculty  Club 
(2nd  floor) 

For  information  call  416-978-3926 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


SEARCH 


REVIEW 

Cinema  Studies  Program 

An  external  review  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  cinema  stud- 
ies program  Nov  17  and  18.  Members 
are:  Professors  Richard  Abel, 
Department  of  Screen  Arts  & Cultures, 
University  of  Michigan;  and  Brian 
Mcllroy,  Department  of  Theatre,  Film 
& Creative  Writing,  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  from  interested  per- 
sons. These  should  be  submitted  to 
Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 


Principal,  New  College 
In  accordance  with  Section  62  of  the 
Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice- 
president  and  provost,  has  issued  a call  for 
nominations  of  individuals  to  serve  on  the 
search  committee  that  will  advise  the  pres- 
ident on  the  appointment  of  a new 
principal  for  New  College.  Professor  David 
Clandfield  will  end  his  term  as  principal 
June  30;  he  is  not  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. The  policy  mandates  the  composi- 
tion of  the  committee  as  follows:  the  vice- 
president  and  provost  or  representative 
(chair);  three  to  five  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  college  and/or  those  who 
teach  in  the  colleges  programs;  one  to 


three  students  of  the  college;  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  repre- 
sentative; the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  or  representative;  two  or  three 
other  qualified  scholars  from  within  or 
outside  this  university  but  outside  the 
college;  and  a librarian,  where  appropriate. 
In  addition,  the  committee  may  include  an 
alumnus/a  and  one  or  two  members  of  the 
administrative  staff.  The  search  committee 
will  commence  as  a review  committee,  in 
keeping  with  the  university^  established 
practice  of  conducting  periodic  divisional 
reviews  at  the  end  of  a principal’s  term. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the 
attention  of  Carol  Robb,  assistant  vice- 
provost, by  Nov.  7;  phone,  416-978- 
6662;  fax,  416-971-1380;  e-mail, 
carol.  robb@utoronto.ca. 
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FORUM 


ouring  the  Social  Contract 


Medical  schools  take  social  responsibility  seriously 


By  Sarita  Verma 

SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A FUNDAMENTAL  TENET  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
profession  and  indubitably,  there  is  an  expectation  among  Canadians  that  med- 
ical schools  have  a responsibility  to  respond  to  the  priority  health  needs  of  their 
communities. 

The  public  and  the  government  expect  academic  medicine  and  physician  leadership  to 
define  ways  to  provide  medical  care  more  cost-effectively,  to  address  health  professional 
shortages  and  to  redesign  medical  education  to  meet  our  rapidly  aging  population.  Some 
argue  there  is  an  obligation  for  physicians  to  manage  healthcare  institutions  more  efficiently 
and  instil  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  biomedical  research.  Social  responsibility  and 
social  accountability  have  become  almost 
interchangeable  words,  though  one  sets 
the  benchmarks  for  measurement  by  the 
other. 

There  is  a growing  concern  about  the 
commercialization  of  medicine  and  an 
abdication  of  responsibility  in  addressing 
global  health  issues  like  the  pandemic  of 
HIV/AIDS  and  local  disparities  in  health 
care  such  as  aboriginal  health,  homeless- 
ness and  poverty.  Recently,  medical 
schools  faced  criticism  that  they  were  too 
specialized,  too  focused  on  one-way 
knowledge  transfer  and  were  inaccessible 
as  partners  in  addressing  important  social 
and  economic  development  concerns  as 
defined  by  the  needs  of  their  communities. 

Let’s  examine  the  criteria.  The  World 
Health  Organization  has  defined  the  social 
accountability  of  medical  schools  as:  “The 
obligation  to  direct  their  education, 
research  and  service  activities  towards 
addressing  the  priority  health  concerns  of 
the  community,  region  and/or  nation  they 
have  a mandate  to  serve.  The  priority 
health  concerns  are  to  be  identified  jointly 
by  governments,  healthcare  organizations, 
health  professionals  and  the  public.” 

The  Association  of  Faculties  of  Medicine 
of  Canada  (AFMC)  has  made  a commit- 
ment to  social  accountability.  An  academic 
leaders  group  with  representation  from 
each  Canadian  medical  school  has  been 
tasked  to  promulgate  its  concepts  in  accordance  with  WHO  philosophy  and  to  work 
towards  accountability  models  to  measure  our  successes.  Progress  has  been  slow,  yet  steady 
— aiming  for  outcome  measures  of  healthcare  community-based  activism,  with  accredita- 
tion standards  that  evaluate  the  commitment  to  advocacy  and  the  social  determinants  of 
health.  These  measures,  in  turn,  will  influence  balanced  physician  output  and  intermediate 
health  human  resource  planning. 

As  the  newly  appointed  AFMC  academic  leader  for  the  University  of  Toronto,  I began  a 
quick  environmental  scan  of  the  activities  at  U of  T.  In  defining  the  concept  of  social 
accountability,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  taking  into  account  our  established  success  in 
medical  education,  the  large  urban  setting  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area,  our  multitude  of  res- 
idency educational  programs  and  the  areas  of  excellence  in  healthcare  education  for  which 
we  are  already  known. 

In  assessing  the  faculty’s  achievements  to  date,  it  is  immensely  satisfying  to  note  that 
social  activism  and  socially  responsive  achievements  are  occurring  in  many  ways. 
Numerous  inspirational  international  and  domestic  projects  occur  in  the  most  desperate 
places,  engaging  students,  post-graduate  trainees  and  faculty.  Innovative 
models  of  primary  care,  alternate  funding  and  inter-professional  education  are  flourishing. 

There  is  more  work  to  be  done.  An  advisory  body  to  the  faculty  is  preparing  recommen- 
dations to  help  it  better  respond  to  the  challenge  of  social  accountability  within  its  teaching 
programs.  Some  of  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  these  emerging  recommendations 
are  worth  sharing. 

In  focusing  largely  on  the  interaction  between  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  its  neigh- 
bouring communities  — largely  represented  by  the  diverse  populations  within  the  GTA  — 
there  is  recognition  that  Toronto  and  the  905  areas  are  home  to  a number  of  people  who 
are  vulnerable  or  frequently  marginalized.  The  barriers  they  face  in  obtaining  access  to 
healthcare  services  is  a poignant  statement  of  our  times,  as  illustrated  by  the  disasters  in 
New  Orleans  and  Kashechewan. 

This  is  the  challenge  — the  gauntlet  laid  down  for  all  medical  schools.  For  U of  T,  any 
response  to  social  accountability  must  emphasize  the  importance  of  broadly  based  teaching 


programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  people  who  live  within  large  urban  and 
suburban  centers.  These  teaching  programs  — in  both  family  medicine  and  other  special- 
ty areas  — must  recognize  and  respond  to  the  health  requirements  of  the  disadvantaged 
individuals  and  communities  that  often  cluster  in  these  settings.  They  must  also  foster  the 
appropriate  knowledge,  attitude  and  skill  sets  needed  to  advance  the  standards  of  health 
care  in  settings  where  tertiary  care,  high-level  advanced  technology  and  care  based  on  the 
best  evidence  can  be  provided. 

The  social  accountability  manifesto  for  Canadian  medical  schools  provides  a particularly 
apt  definition  of  the  contract  struck  between  society  and  a self-regulating  profession: 

“Professionalism  is  the  moral  understand- 
ing among  professionals  that  underpins 
the  concept  of  the  social  contract  between 
the  profession  and  the  public.” 

1 would  submit  that  the  physicians 
authority  to  self-regulate  and  independ- 
ence to  control  key  aspects  of  working 
conditions  through  accreditation,  licens- 
ing and  professional  conduct  review  are 
mitigated  by  this  contract  with  society. 
Society  provides  medical  schools  and  the 
medical  profession  with  these  privileges 
and  resources.  In  return,  the  public  and 
patients  expect  that  governments  and  the 
healthcare  professions  will  work  in 
concert  to  ensure  that  the  Canadian 
healthcare  system  continues  to  provide 
the  necessary  access  and  quality  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population.  In  medical 
schools,  this  means  that  a university  has 
an  obligation  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
community  by  ensuring  that  individual 
graduating  physicians  understand  their 
role  in  society  and  choose  those  specialties 
where  there  is  the  greatest  need. 

Canadian  medical  schools,  in  collabora- 
tion with  academic  healthcare  centres, 
governments,  communities  and  medical 
professional  organizations,  engage  in 
influencing  the  changes  in  the  healthcare 
system  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  an 
equitable  and  sustainable  system. 

Currently  the  conundrum  of  a 
perceived  mismatch  in  health  human  resource  supply  has  mandated  our  medical  schools  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  settings  in  which  educational  programs  are  conducted,  to  include  all 
health  resources  of  the  community  and  to  provide  pedagogy  that  marries  combined  terti- 
ary/quaternary care  settings  and  the  community-based  environment. 

But  health  human  resource  planning  does  not  happen  in  a vacuum  and  it  is  vital  the 
medical  school  work  with  the  government,  community  health  services  and  other  rel- 
evant bodies  in  joint  policy  development,  program  planning,  implementation  and 
review  of  supply,  mix  and  delivery.  A balanced  integration  of  service  and  education, 
regardless  of  which  sector  of  the  healthcare  system  it  takes  place  in,  is  essential  to 
ensure  the  competence  of  the  physicians  who  graduate  into  practice.  The  explicit 
incorporation  of  social  accountability  within  the  fabric  of  medical  faculties  is  provid- 
ing the  basis  for  the  development  of  respectful  partnerships  between  physician 
leaders  and  government,  health  authorities,  communities  and  business.  These 
partnerships  must  encourage  shared  work  on  health  planning,  problem  solving,  health 
service  delivery,  health  service  evaluation  and  health  policy  development.  In  addition, 
medical  schools  have  individual  and  collective  social  contracts  with  various  subsets  of 
the  public,  deriving  implicitly  from  the  generous  public  funding  and  other  benefits 
they  receive. 

A medical  school’s  primary  obligation  is  to  improve  the  nation’s  health.  Although  medical 
schools  have  been  slow  to  accept  fully  the  social  contract  by  which,  in  return  for  their  serv- 
ice to  society,  they  enjoy  special  rights  and  benefits,  they  have  begun  to  act  on  this  contract 
in  the  most  unambiguous  and  unequivocal  way  — increasing  training  where  there  is  the 
most  need.  The  value  of  this  social  contract  should  not  be  underestimated  because  it  has 
allowed  medical  educators  to  listen  to  the  public,  talk  honestly  and  constructively  with 
government  representatives  and  to  advocate  for  the  urban  marginalized  populations, 
including  those  within  the  GTA. 

Professor  Sarita  Verma,  a family  physician  and  a lawyer,  is  associate  dean  (postgraduate  medical 
education). 
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